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PREPARATIONS FOR THE SUMMIT MEETING 


by Dj. JERKOVIC 


HE NEW course in East-West relations, 
more resolutely charted after the meeting 
in Camp David, is continuing, notwithstanding 
intermittent hesitations and obstacles, on the 
whole evenly and steadily. The prolonged cold- 
war policy was abandoned in favour of a policy 
of negotiation on both sides, as the only accep- 
table alternative. The summit meeting scheduled 
for the beginning of May, although still three 
months away, is obviously the immediate goal 
toward which the activities and expectations of 
Eastern and Western policy are heading. In 
point of fact the main tendencies and activities 
on both sides during the present interval between 
the two-power and four-power meetings, are 
inspired either by the wish to create new posi- 
tions or consolidate the existing ones, from which 
to conduct the summit negotiations in general, 
and especially those concerning the problems of 
disarmament which, for understandable reasons, 
has been assigned absolute priority. 
The preparations for the four-power talks 
are evolving parallel at several levels, thus em- 


bracing both the narrower sphere of mutual re- 
lations and the broader regions of the world, 
that is, the regions pursuing an active non- 
aligned policy. 

The talks now under way in Geneva on the 
prohibition or suspension. of nuclear experiments 
were opened far in advance of the two-power 
meeting in the US, but at the present stage they 
naturally fall into the broader pattern of pre- 
parations, for the four-power talks. The cessation 
of nuclear experiments is invested with such 
paramount significance that it justifies the 
utmost efforts for the attainment of an appropriate 
agreement. At the present juncture the success 
or failure of the talks would directly influence 
the outcome of the summit meeting, and there- 
fore a favourable decision in Geneva is doubly 
significant in the general development of paci- 
fication between. East and West, and in a more 
concrete approach to disarmament. The. Ten- 
Member Committee will convene in the middle of 
March. On this occasion the Eastern and Western 
delegates, tepresented according to the principle 


of parity, will thoroughly examine the disar- 
mament problem from all aspects, so that the 
big four may be fully prepared, at their first 
meeting in Paris to open concrete discussion on 
disarmament, as time will certainly be limited. 

The forthcoming visit of Gronchi to Moscow, 
and more particularly Khrushchev’s visit to France 
on the eve of the summit meeting, should also 
be considered part of the preparatory activities 
which will, in addition to their logical effect 
on the bilateral relations of these countries, 
exert a tangible influence on the four-power 
talks, and on the attitudeof the countries 
participating in the talks. This refers particularly 
to France, for which contacts of this kind with 
the East are an efficacious instrument in the re- 
gulation of her position in the West, and the con- 
solidation of her general international position. 

The Eastern and Western political activities 
in the non-aligned countries and other regions 
less directly involved in East-West relations may 
seem at first sight to have little bearing upon 
the preparations for the summit meeting. They 
certainly have their particular aspects, but as 
they coincide with the preparations of the 
meeting, at which a certain review of forces and 
confrontation of theses and positions on contro- 
versial issues will take place, they may also be 
considered as preparatory steps for this decisive 
policy. 

The fact that the two leading world powers 
are obliged, by the development of mutual and 
general international relations, to seek support 
in the non-aligned regions, undoubtedly contribu- 
tes to the affirmation of this policy and its acti- 
vation on the international scene, where its di- 
rect or indirect influence in the settlement of 
outstanding problems has proved indispensable. 


It should be specially noted that so far ait 
least, the interval between the Khrushchev-Eisen- 
hower and the four-power meeting is marked by 
well-pondered moves which, particularly with 
regard to the crucial problem of disarmament, 
have placed Western policy into a somewhat 
awkward position. If Western policy fails to 
show greater resourcefulness and find ways and 
means of assuming the initiative by equally 
constructive and original overtures and _ ideas, 
or at least assure an equal position — at the 
May talks it may find itself in a situation whose 
consequences cannot yet be discerned precisely. 
It is quite certain that the West would have to 
assume no little responsibility for eventual dif- 
ficulties in the process of further East-West pa- 
cification. 


The fundamental Soviet theory in Geneva 
according to which it is both possible and neces- 
sary to reach agreement on the cessation of nu- 
clear experiments, Khrushchev’s proposal at the 
XIVth General Assembly of the United Nations 
and, finally, the latest decision on the reduction 
of the Soviet armed forces — notwithstanding 
certain understandable reserves of the Western 
powers — afford notable tactical and political 


’ 


advantages to present-day Eastern policy, not 
only in the narrower sphere of disarmament, but 
also in the sphere of broader policy — where 
such initiatives must be accepted as a token of 


the genuine interest of that side for pacification 


and the regulation of relations with the West, 
which would be incapable of advancing similar 
arguments in: favour of its own viewpoint. 


There are still three months to go before 
the summit meeting, which will doubtless afford 
the West an opportunity to improve its position - 
in the competition of constructive initiative, as 
the Geneva talks and the impending session of 
the Ten-Member Committee provide a_ suitable 
opportunity for this. A certain lack of internal 
unity in the West should not constitute any 
major obstacle in this respect, as the individual 
Western policies, for the time being at least, do 
not emerge from the framework of a common 
Western general strategy and attitude toward 
the East. Apart from this, it would be easier to 
create and maintain, unity on this basis than 
otherwise. Those members of the Western com- 
munity, such as West Germany, who tend to lag 
behind or stand aloof, would not be able to 
maintain such an attitude for any length of time, 
as they would be subjected to such pressure as 
even far stronger powers would be unable to 
bear, let alone a country with such a _ highly 
susceptible policy as West Germany. 

Another characteristic feature of the prepa- 
ratory stage to the four-power meetings consists 
in an increasingly frequent moves to broaden 
the four-power talks by including the represen- 
tatives of the non-aligned regions and countries. 
This is confirmed by the tentative overtures made 
to include People’s China in the general debate 
on disarmament. 


During his recent visit to Brazil, the Presi- 
dent of Mexico stressed the need to assure the 
broader participation of Latin America at the 
forthcoming four-power talks in Paris, where 
obviously none of the big powers is competent 
to speak on behalf of the numerous countries 
of this region, which are characterized by increas- 
ingly strong aspirations to national emancipation. 
Only a little earlier, on the other side of the 
world, Mr Nehru suggested that Asia should also 
be appropriately represented at the forthcoming 
four-power negotiations on disarmament, as none 
of the big-four powers can claim to do so. There 
are also certain intimations of the possibility 
activating British policy with regard to China 
and of including her in one way or another in 
the four-power talks on disarmament and in the 
general international political scene, certain 
changes being possible in the existing balance 
of power. Judging by the timing of the publi- 
cation of the Eden Memoirs, the announced visit 
of Field Marshal Montgomery to China, and the 
British reaction to the Chinese attitude on the 
four-power disarmament talks, it seems that in 
the era of East-West pacification Britain is 
tending to dissociation from US policy in the 


aks 


Far East, and perhaps to the pursuit of her own 


' tactics in that region. 


‘It is still too early to speculate whether and 
to what extent this will affect the problem of 
broadening the four-power meeting at the ex- 
pense of the European countries. It is however 
a fact that the European countries are directly 
concerned with the German problem, and con- 
sider that a broader discussion of this issue, 
whose solution will have such a decisive influen- 
ce on European security and future, primarily 
for the countries neighbouring on Germany, is 
indispensable. At the present juncure the con- 
crete deliberation of this problem does not seem 
likely, if it is confirmed that the German problem 
will be relegated to the background at the forth- 
coming four-power talks. 

The fact that both sides are busy with pre- 
parations for the summit meeting, and that 
suggestions to broaden the talks are becominy 
increasingly frequent, should be considered fa- 
vourable, as it indicates that pacification will 
not be limited only to East-West relations and 
the existing bloc positions, but extend to broader 
international relations, and assure the partici- 
pation of the respective wider regions on an 
equal footing. Needless to say, the United Nations 
should also occupy the place which is theirs by 
right in conformity with their responsibilities. 
Since the idea of a series of summit meetings 
has been adopted on both sides, this not only 
guarantees that the cause of peace will not de- 
pend on the fate of a single meting only, but 
will enable these talks to be broadened by the 
inclusion of representatives of new countries 
and regions, according to their interest in these 
problems. It is all-important that the United 
Nations, as an organization whose powers and 
scope of competence is broader than that of the 
big powers, and whose responsibilities are far 
superior to those of the individual countries or 
groups, should not be overlooked or by-passed. 
Therefore the United Nations is entitled to the 


last word on all problems bearing upon world 
peace and international cooperation. 


Besides existing mutual distrust, whose eli- 
mination will necessarily require sustained mu- 
tual effort and a considerable time, the at- 
mosphere of East-West relations is clouded by 
the difficulties ensuing largely from West Ger- 
man policy and its unconcealed wish to prolong 
the cold war. After the suppression of the recent 
neo-Nazist wave, which was obviously aimed at 
provoking mass hysteria and confusion in East- 
West relations, the West German official policy 
rose openly and ruthlessly against coexistence 
and pacification, urging the West in the name 
of European and Christian interests to be careful 
and united in its resistance, headed by West 
Germany, which Allmighty God himself, in the 
words of Chancellor Adenauer, had entrusted 
with the mission of protecting the West against 
the Eastern danger. 


The courage with which Adenauer is oppos- 
ing the world and his Western allies may be 
attributed to his obvious belief in the support 
of US policy, which enabled West Germany to 
profit most or, to be more precise, which was 
the only one to benefit by the cold war. It is 
possible that the coalition of Bonn with French 
policy at the present juncture also constitutes 
an incentive to the Adenauer regime. It is ob- 
vious, however, that this alliance is conditioned 
by the short term objectives of the French tac- 
tics of ,softening’ Britain and America before 
settling her relations with them. The measures 
envisaged or undertaken by De Gaulle for this 
purpose, and more especially the forthcoming 
visit of Khrushchev to Paris, should satisfy French 
pretensions, and may render completely super- 
fluous an alliance which promises nothing good 
to the long range national interests of France 
and appears today as a stumbling bloc on the 
road to pacification and the elimination of the 
cold war. ea: 
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World and United Nations 


POSITIVE MISSION OF THE U.N. O. 


In view of the great significance of the 
United Nations for international peace and the 
promotion of co-operation among nations the 
Review of International Affairs sent the follow- 
ing questions to heads of permanent missions 
in the United Nations: 

1 In the post-war world, traversed by bloc 
barriers, the United Nations has, indisputably, 
been carrying out a useful mission. How do you 
appraise the efforts made hitherto by the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace in the 
world, and in the sphere of international co- 
operation? 

2 What, in your opinion, is the role of the 
‘non-bloc countries in work of the United 
Nations? 

3 At this moment, how would you describe 
the basic international problems in whose solu- 
tion the United Nations might play a significant 
part? 

In this number we publish the answers 
given by R. Pazhwak, head of the Afghan 
Permanent Mission to the United Nations. 


if AGREE with you that the United Nations 
organisation was invested with a positive 
mission after the last World War. In the circum- 
stances the organisation, in my opinion, was 
from the outset, probably, the only and the best 
democratic assembly of nations for peaceful 
negotiations of international problems and for 
the promotion of understanding between peoples 
and nations and thus rightly expected to 
preserve peace and promote international co- 
operation. 


I personally believe that the passage of the 
years since World War II gives us stronger rea- 
sons to think that this organisation is still the 
most reliable positive answer to the expectations 
of the peace loving peoples and nations of the 
world. 


I do not think that I have to ennumerate 
the achievements of the United Nations in the 
improvement of Economic and Social conditions 
and also in the solution of certain International 
problems, which have been allowed to come be- 
fore the United Nations. 

You have stated very correctly that the post 
war period is characterised by the Bloc Division. 
I personally think that the United Nations has 
been successful in bringing about useful results 
in all fields and wherever and whenever it has 
failed, the failure has been imposed upon the 
Gorganisation by the blocs, which failure I think, 


should be clearly distinguished from the failure 
of the organisation itself. 

In all achievements it has been the nop- 
aligned country that has been able to make a 
constructive contribution, if such a contribution 
has been allowed or has not been dilberately 
impeded. The most serious damage which has 
hindered the effectiveness of the United Nations 
as a democratic organisation is a direct result 
of the differences of the two blocs, which has 
resulted in affecting the democratic basis of the 
organisation. I feel sure that this view is held 
by all those members whose policy is based on 
independent judgement of the International si- 
tuations. 

It is not easy to define the international pro- 
blems in whose solution the United Nations can 
play an important part as it is referred to in 
your third question. What makes it difficult is 
obviously the persisting bloc divisions, which do 
not allow one to think differently when one is 
faced with finding a solution for the critical in- 
ternational problems before the United Nations. 
Since you have used the words can play in 
vour question I shall only say that it is my deep 
conviction, that the United Nations with full 
observance of and adherence to the principles 
of its charter can play an important part in the 
solution of all international problems. 


The most important of these problems could 
be the following: 

(a) Disarmament. 

(b) Peaceful uses of Atomic Energy. 

(c) Prevention of Aggression. 

(d) Observance of Human Rights 
and (e) Assistance to underdeveloped countries 


for the betterment of their economic and social 
conditions. 
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Current Topics are : 


AFRICA IN THE LIMELIGHT 


by L. ERVEN 


te WAS Africa that was in the spotlight as 
the year 1960 opened. Such a_ beginning 
betokens quickened developments in Africa and 
reveals growing interest in events there. The 
very first day of this year was marked by an 
African event — the proclamation of the inde- 
pendence of the Cameroons — while the first 
month of 1960 was filled with meetings concerned 
with Africa and journeys made by responsible 
political personages to that continent. It is rarely 
that international policy is concentrated all at 
once on such a number of continental problems 
as is the case with Africa these days. 

In Paris consultations are being held with 
the representatives of the Federation of Mali and 
Madagascar regarding the changing of their status 
of autonomous republics to that of independent 
republics within the French Community. These 
consultations, conducted in an atmosphere of 
mutual agreement at least where fundamental 
issues are concerned, not only are of moment 
for those two African countries which are due 
to gain independence, but will serve as an en- 
couragement and example for other members of 
the French Community and its whole character 
will be altered by the revision. In other words, 
a new type of community of independent African 
states representing former French possessions is 
in the making. 

In Paris also, consultations have taken place 
between high-ranking French officials and po- 
litical leaders, about French policy in Algeria 
and toward Algeria. This particular conference, 
meeting to consider one of the thorniest French 
problems in Africa, was upset by the rebellion of 
French colonists in Algeria, who had the backing 
of Rightist and colonial circles in metropolitan 
France herself. The fresh crisis in France, pre- 
cipitated by these developments, is still acute; 
and its outbreak shows how harmful and dange- 
rous it was to keep the Algerian problem open 
for so long and to insist upon a solution that pro- 
ved completely unrealizable in practice. There may 
be various opinions about General de Gaulle’s 
formula for the settlement of the Algerian pro- 
blem but in any case one of its points has de- 
finitely been wrongly calculated. It involves the 
period of time within which a final solution 
must be found for the problem. The theo- 
ry that all Frenchmen in metropolitan Fran- 
ce, and especially in Algeria, were in agree- 
ment with such a formula has now been ex- 
ploded. As time passed in the expectation that 


the conditions of the formula for application of 
the right to self-determination would be fulfilled, 
opposition mounted more and more in Algeria 
against this formula. Apparently there is a con- 
siderable degree od disagreement among French. 
men even among those desirous of seeing 
Algeria definitively remain within a French 
community. While some consider the main 
value of General de Gaulle’s formula to be just 
in that preliminary, preparatory phase, intended 
to keep Algeria for France, others see its main 
defect and therefore the main danger for France, 
in the final solution of the formula, viz., in the 
right to self-determination. One might say that 
the doubt of these Frenchmen as to the ultimate 
outcome of the Algerian referendum itself 
constitutes a condemnation of France’s Algerian 
policy. But leaving aside the gist of the Algerian 
problem, it is surprising that the outlived policy 
of Algeria’s forcible conquest and annexation, 
which is being urged by French colonists who are 
incapable of resisting the pressure of their owu 
interests, is finding support among a, regrettably, 
not insignificant number of political factors, and 
in such an enlightened environment as France’s. 
It seems evident that such a short-sighted policy 
is not only prejudicial to that country’s reputa- 
tion, but that its prospects of ultimate consum- 
mation are hopeless. 

In the series of developments during January 
involving Africa one should note the Round 
Table Conference with the representatives of 
Congo political movements, held in Brussels, 
which examined the question of Congo’s inde- 
pendence. The ,round-table“ formula itself, which 
is employed when it is desired specially to 
emphasize the equality of the participants, is 
indicative of a certain advance in Belgian con- 
ceptions. The Belgian Government had released 
from prison one of the political leaders from the 
Congo, to enable him to take part in the nego- 
tiations — which move can only be hailed as a 
demonstration of good will, providing additional 
evidence of the progress marked in that Govern- 
ment’s conceptions. 

Belgium suggested a plan designed to lead 
Congo gradually to independence and whereby 
Congo would shortly obtain elective representa- 
tives of autonomous State authority in the inter- 
nal administration, while the proclamation of 
independence would be postponed for a 
certain period. The premiss of this plan 
was probably to build a certain mutual- 


relations system between Congo and Belgium, — 


with the aid of stage-by-stage municipal, regional, 
administrative and legislative elections, a system 
which would guarantee the protection of Belgian 
interests in the new State. Generally speaking, 
the attitude of the colonial powers toward the 
process of liquidation of the colonial order in 
Africa was characterized rather by a fear of an 
abrupt interruption of the colonial status, and 
an immediate proclamation of independence than 
by absolute resistance to the process of inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless agreement was reached 
at the Conference to proclaim the independence 
of Congo on June 30 this year, this fact typifying 
the successful nature of the negotiations. 

Such, too, is apparently the purport of the 
consultations undertaken by Great Britain. In 
London, a conference is taking place with the 
representatives of political movements from 
Kenya, the issue being promulgation of the 
Constitution and organization of executive and 
legislative power in Kenya. In the British system 
of colonial policy, this signifies the last phase 
prior to recognition of independence. 


Beside these meetings, held on the initiative 
of the colonial powers and involving conside- 
ration of the concrete problems of individual 
African regions, January saw two broader confe- 
rences with a more general international, or, 
rather, a wider African impact. In the first place 
there is the All-Africa Popular Conference, in Tu- 
nis, being the continuation of the All-Africa 
consultations and co-ordination of the joint po- 
licy of liberation and independence of the African 
peoples, which had been inaugurated by the first 
of such conferences, held in Accra, in December, 
$958. Meanwhile, the Conference of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa to con- 
sider problems of organization of economic co- 
operation and international economic and _ tech- 
nical assistance to African states is being held 
in Tangiers. By its very convention the Commis- 
sion highlights the urgency of one of the most 
important problems in the development of the 
African peoples and the new African states, that 
is, the problem of economic development and the 
organizing of international assistance to cope 
with the economic undevelopment of the African 
continent. 


These conferences are only one aspect of 
the political activity that has been manifest since 
the beginning of this year. Political visits form 
another aspect of the activity. Following General 
de Gaulle’s visit to various republics of the French- 
African Community late last year, and King Bau- 
doin’s visit to Congo, Britain’s Prime Minister 
Macmillan went on a long tour of Africa in Ja- 
nuary, visiting many British dominions and co- 
lonies. The British Prime Miénister’s trip 
prompted by the problems confronting British 
colonial policy as a result of African develop- 
ments. Such problems occur in each country 
visited by Macmillan. In Ghana, the problem is 
that of her future relations with Great Britain 


i 
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after the proclamation of the republic, for which 
Ghana is preparing, and which is likely to take 
place in the course of this year. In Nigeria, the 
problem is that of the proclamation of indepen- 
dence, which has been scheduled for next autumn. 
In Rhodesia, Nyasaland and other British pos- 
sessions in Central and East Africa the problem 
concerns the reform of the British colonial 
system which Britain is preparing, in hopes of 
securing the agreement of the appropriate factors 
in the colonies for the reform. 


Lastly, one should also note the African trip 


of the UN Secretary General, which demonstra- 
tes the United Nations Organization’s concern 
for the problems of the African peoples. 

However, not only has the beginning of this 
year been focussed on Africa but, judging by 
coming events, 1960 will truly prove an African 
Year. It is due to see the proclamation of inde- 
pendence by Somaliland, Togo and Nigeria. Se- 
veral members of the French-African Community, 
after negotiations with France, are to obtain 
international sovereignty, i.e., acquire indepen- 
dence within the framework of that Community. 
A similar change of status is scheduled for the 
Federation of Mali, Madagascar, Mauritania and 
Dahomey. Thus the number of independent Afri- 
can states, which totalled ten up to January 1, 
and eleven as of January 1, will probably go up 
to sixteen or eighteen, and perhaps more. The 
development of independence in Africa can no 
longer be reliably predicted, even for a single 
year. 

The year 1960 will also be one of great 
changes in the British colonial system — changes 
with which Macmillan’s African trip and the 
already scheduled conferences with a larger 
number of representatives of British colonies 
are directly connected. 


Great Britain is a European power with 
centuries-long colonial experience as to methods 
of settling relations with the peoples of her 
colonies. Within that policy, the entrance of a 
British colony into the category of independent 
dominion status in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations constitutes a long and gradual evo- 
lution from an ordinary colonial possession or 
Crown Colony, through various forms of local 
government, staffed by the British first, then 
through elective organs with a British majority, 
until the ultimate formation of executive and le- 
gislative councils by way of elections and the 
enactment of a separate Constitution as _ the 
conclusion of the preparatory phase. After this 
closing phase the question of recognition of in- 
dependence within the British Commonwealth can 
be considered. Such, approximately, is the road 
covered in Africa by Ghana, and at the end of 
which stands Nigeria. 


It is on such practice that British plans for 
the carrying out of reforms in the remaining 


British possessions in Africa seem to be based. 


There is a whole comprehensive schedule of 
conferences and elections for this year. Besides 


the conference on Kenya, which is in progress, 
the schedule provides for Constitutional confe- 
rences on Sierra Leone in March; on Tanganyika 
in April; on the federation of Rhodesia and Nya- 
saland in November. Also scheduled for this year 
are elections for autonomous organs of executive 
and legislative power in Basutoland, British So- 
maliland, Gambia, Zanzibar, Bechuanaland, Tan- 
ganyika, as well as the holding of a plebiscite in 
the Cameroons. 

The programme is seen to be very compre- 
hensive, encompassing the whole system of 
British colonies in Africa, with reforms assessed 
and graduated by the Colonial Administration 
according to the appraisal of the preparedness 
of African peoples for self-government and _ in- 
dependence. However, judging by the way things 
are going in Africa, it is not quite certain that 
this programme will proceed as scheduled. Afri- 
can dynamism will hardly tolerate dilatory, stage- 
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by-stage British methods. One of the grounds for 
such an assumption lies in the fact that the 
peoples in the British colonies have less patience 
to wait for the slow tread of British reform and 
more confidence in their capability to govern 
themselves than has the British Administration. 
The tempo of British reforms, which tempo might 
have fitted the circumstances two decades ago, 
or even one, today no longer corresponds to the 
pace of development of the independence mo- 
vement in Africa, which demands quicker and 
more radical changes. 


In citing the comprehensive African program- 
me for this year, we would only say that it testi- 
fies to the fact that the peoples of Africa are 
irresistibly demanding the attention of both the 


colonisers and the rest of Europe to their pro- 
blem, and that today Africa is at the top of the 
agenda of international policy. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 


by Abdel Khalek HASSUNA 
Secretary General of the Arab League 


N ORDER to define the mission of the Arab 

League it is primarily necessary to recall its 

creation and the factors that preceded its esta- 
blishment. 


Every political movement is preceded by a 
political and psychological precursors which pave 
the way for its advent. Apart from this, it is pa- 
ralled by events and circumstances that favour 
its development. 


The psychological factor that inspired and 
called forth this movement of emancipation 
under Turkish domination was in accordance with 
the natural sense of unity that prompted millions 
of Arabs — whose homeland extends from the 
Atlantic coast in the West to the shores of the 
Indian Ocean in the East — to coordinate their 
efforts and organize their ranks for the purpose 
of rallying into a homogenous entity, cemented by 
the indissoluble links of race and language, com- 
mon spiritual and social ideals, a common culture, 
customs, tradition and geographical conditions. 


Although scattered over the vast regions of 
this territory, the Arabs look upon themselves, and 
others regard them, in the light of this feeling 
which conditions their political tendencies and 
which is manifested spontaneously wherever pos- 


sible. It was also latently existent at the time their 
territories formed part of the Ottoman Empire. 


Numerous groups were formed of which 
some worked in secret and others publicly, but the 
ultimate goal of all was the acquisition of inde- 
pendence for their countries. 


It is superfluous to recall the events which 
characterized the history of this turbulent period. 
They are only too well-remembered as they follow- 
ed immediately in the wake of World War J. This 
war brought victory to Britain and France, largely 
owing to the decisive role played by the brave 
Arab forces. Great Britain did not honour the 
promises given to the Arabs, and instead of recog- — 
nizing their independence as promised, abandoned 
them to their own avarice and the covetousness 
of its ally. 


It was necessary to prevent the tragedy 
experienced by the Arabs after the end of World 
War I, from being repeated after the end of World 
War II. 


It was at that time that the Arab League was 
formed by the signing of a Pact on March 22, 1945, 
after an exchange of views between the delegates 
of Arab counties held in Alexandria. 


kK K 


VER SINCE its inception, the League has 

worked persistently to strengthen the unity 
of the Arab world. No hegemonistic ideas were 
developed within it only the deep faith in its role 
inspired by the idea of ethnical unity, this being 
the fundamental condition of peace and stability 
in a region which had experienced, time and again, 
the dire consequences of alien rivalries and 
avarice. 

It is here that the role of the League coincid- 
ed with the role of the institutions created after 
the end of the war with a view to reassuring the 
conscience of mankind, which was profoundly 
shaken after witnessing countless tragedies. It 
was necessary to put an end to the internecine 
struggle that troubled so many international con- 
ferences. 


The Pact of the Arab League and United Na- 
tions Charter strive towards the same goal and 
proclaim identical principles although the acti- 
vities of the League are narrower in scope 
as it is a regional body. This does _ not 
mean, of course, that its activities are insigni- 
ficant. The history of the Middle East dur- 
ing the past few years eloquently proves the 
contrary. In point of fact a large part of the Arab 
countries which were held in a state of subjection 
for a considerable time by the insatiable impe- 
rialist desire to dominate, have thrown off the 
yoke of slavery and affirmed their integrity be- 
cause they were firm in their demands for free- 
dom and independence according to the principles 
of the U.N. Charter and Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Their cause, legitimate in every respect, met 
with unanimous approval at international con- 
ferences and enjoyed the support of many count: 
ries. 


It is entirely understandable that the activi- 
ties of every political organization should encoun- 
ter certain difficulties. As for the Arab League, it 
was threatened by such pitfalls at every step. 
Instead of being considered as an organization 
that is loyally making its contribution to the cause 
of world peace, and therefore deserves every 
possible support, some considered that its activi- 
ties should be hampered and obstructed by unjust- 
ified suspicion. But that did not hinder it in its 
tireless efforts, even during such severe trials as 
the Palestine campaign. The League became the 
butt of malicious criticism even then, when the 
factors that prevailed in the balance of the antago- 
nist forces were evident to all. 


But that was not the only test to which the 
League was subjected. Apart from external mani- 
festations that revealed certain discordant views 
within an organization guided by the concept of 
harmonious cooperation, foreign-inspired political 
activities were developed. Such activities could 
even have jeopardized the cause of world pacifi- 
cation indorsed by the United Nations. In spite of 
this, however, the League survived many difficul- 


ties and provided convincing proof of its force 
and vitality. . 

The General Secretary of the League was 
invited by the United Nations in 1950 to represent 
the League at the General Assembly. This event 
marked a turning point in its history as it is a 
proof of international recognition of the impor- 
tance of its role as a regional organization. 


The numerous and varied achievements of the 
League also confirm this. Even a cursory glance 
at the map of the Arab East shows how effective ~ 
these activities were. The countries that were once 
under imperialist domination have now won their 
freedom and independence. Tunisia and Morocco, 
which lagged somewhat behind their other Arab 
partners in this respect, are free, while Algeria is 
continuing to fight. The countries on the Arab 
Peninsula and Arabian Gulf are likewise struggling 
continuously for their national emancipation. 


Inspired by the Bandung principles, the Lea- 
gue extended its unqualified support to the Afro 
Asian countries. 

The achievements of the League in the econo- 
mic and social sphere are_no less spectacular as 
they form_an integral part of its mission, This is 
also true of its activities on the cultural plane. 

The economic unity of the Arab countries and 
the creation of a financial institution for economic 
development are a result of cooperation in a 
sphere open to concerted action by the Arabs. This 
is also proved by the latest Congress on petroleum 
organized under the auspices of the League for 
the purpose of unifying and coordinating the 
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efforts in the exploitation of the oil resources of 
the arab world. Many other achievements — their 
list is very long — may be entered on the balance 
sheet of the Arab League in the economic sphere. 

As for cultural activities the League made 
several overtures and moves and, among other 
things concluded agreements that unify the activi- 
ties of its members and their educational methods. 
An agreement was also recently concluded with 
UNESCO which assures the promotion and deve- 
lopment of education. The social activities of the 
League are characterized by the same solidarity, 


as testified by the recent Convention concluded 
with the International Labour Organization in 
Geneva. This is also true of the agreements con- 
cluded or pending soon with FAO and OMS. 


This is but a brief outline of the activities 
pursued by the League on the regional plane. The 
Arab League may justly be proud of the results 
achieved as it has left the lethargic past far be- 


hind. It has fulfiled its peaceful mission by provid- 
ing its support to the liberation of the Arab 
world. 


Some Aspects of Latin-American Co-operation 


by ASer DELEON 


Re co-operation is a topical subject in 
all parts of the world to-day. Integration — 
political, economic and cultural — is increasingly 
becoming the preoccupation of different social forces 
and often opposed ideological and political concepts. 
The constellation of the contemporary world is 
reflected also in relations between countries in indi- 
vidual regions, because these are most frequently not 
only the outcome of their own interests, but neces- 
sarily also the reflection of those of the big powers, 
of the division of the world into blocs and of widely 
conceived international interests. 


Ever wider international co-operation and integra- 
tion is not only an expression of present necessity 
and of the social and economic needs to-day, but also 
a subjective demand of the progressive political and 
social forces throughout the world. It is therefore 
understandable that political parties, individual 
movements and social organization in Latin America 
should not by-pass the problem of regional co- 
operation in their programmes and their daily  poli- 
tical activities. 


I do not intend to enter into an analysis of these 
probiems, but shall limit myself only to some aspects 
of the regional Latin-American co-operation I encoun- 
tered during my visit to a number of Latin-American 
countries. 

In the first place there is the question of whether, 
and if so to what extent, the Latin-American area is a 
united region. In Latin America itself there are widely 
divergent views on this. Though past events, a com- 
mon struggle for liberation, and a common language 
are elements of affinity and equality, even a super- 
ficial foreign observer is confronted with great 
differences in the patterns of these countries, in their 
potentialities and the aspirations of their leading 
social forces. While it is also obvious that the settle- 
ment of topical political and economic matters 
brings frequently these countries into contact, the 
policies pursued by the big powers and metropolises 
so far have had unfavourable consequences, at times 
reflected in opposed interests and even mutuai 
suspicions. There is a certain amount of truth in 
the statement that there is affinity between the coun- 
tries in the southern part of South America, on the 


one hand, and between a group of their northern 
neighbours, in the Caribbean area and Central 
America, on the other. But at times it appears that 
certain differences between these countries are so 
great that it is difficult for them to find a common 
denominator which would justify their alignment intc 
a united whole. 

On the other side, there are also very important 
common features which corroborate the opinion of 
those who are inclined to regard the affinities rather 
than the differences, and to see a basis for mutual — 
co-operation in these affinities. Although there is a 
great difference between economic potentialities in 
Argentina, the most developed country in this area, 
and, those for instance in Equador, and though the 
level of the national income varies in different — 
countries from 50 to 800 dollars per capita, 
it is nevertheless a fact that economic under- 
development, unutilized matural resources, the 
possibility of the opening up of vast virgin lands, the 
need for land reform and the necessity for rapid 
industrialization are characteristic of the entire Latin- 
American continent. The almost universal feature of 
all these countries is monoculture and attachment to - 
a limited foreign market. That is why their common 
preoccupation is to diversify their economies and 
find further markets for sale of their products. It is 
well-known how strongly dictatorships have affected 
the political life, the democratic rights, the freedom 
and the position of the population of this extensive 
geographical area. The factor which unites all the- 
progressive forces there to-day is a common concern - 
to prevent the restoration of former dictatorships and 
a realization of the need for solidarity to overthrow 
the existing dictatorships. The threat which the 
imperialist pressure presents to all these countries 
also draws them closer to one another and tends 
towards integration and association. Comparative 
social under-development and a working class in the 
process of formation are more or less. general 
characteristics. The complex national and ethnical 
patterns, the: mixed population, consisting of white 
settlers, native Indians and transplanted Negroes, as 
well as of the white-red, white-black and black-red 
half-castes, are typical features of the Latin- 
American continent. It is true that relations between 


various ethnical and racial groups differ very much 
and range from one extreme to the other, but while 
there are still serious manifestations of racial dis- 
crimination, the established and homogenous com- 
munities have a very heterogeous population. 

Leaving out of account regional co-operation 
through the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies, and inter-American co-operation at government 
level, it may be said that the tendency to extend co- 
operation and to speed up different forms of integra- 
tion is becoming increasingly prevalent in social 
organizations and among political factors. This does 
not mean that the political factors take into consider- 
ation only the affinities and disregard the deep 
differences between individual countries. This, after 
all, is of no decisive importance, as there is bound to 
be ever greater co-operation and integration between 
different systems and movements with different 
conceptions. 

It is not an isolated manifestation that not only 
reactionary or conservative social forces, but also 
some progressive elements overemphasize and over- 
rate the differences and conflicting interests. It is 
nevertheless most characteristic of the progressive 
and revolutionary movements, and of the labour 
movement, that they stress the need to unite their 
forces and to diversify their co-operation. In this, there 
are at times even certain romantic exaggerations, so 
that talk is sometimes heard of a ,,united nation“, ,a 
single culture“, as the basis for integration and co- 
operation. 


Past experience of regional co-operation between 
the social organisations in Latin America has resulted 
in two harmful tendencies: as the many past attempts 
at co-operation have failed, or their results have been 
short-lived or void of content, there is either scepti- 
cism in respect to regional co-operation in general, 
or insistence on absolutist discipline and formalities 
or rigid and centralized forms of mutual relations. 

Despite. all this, one may speak of the growth of fa- 
vourable tendencies towards strengthening and extend- 
ing regional Latin-American. co-operation and 
integration. These tendencies find expression in the 
economic sphere, too, through initial attempts at a 
division of labour, and arrangements for the division 
of labour on the continent. They also result from the 
triumph of the progressive and revolutionary move- 
ments in a. number of countries whose direct or 
indirect influence is widely felt. Sympathy for the 
Cuban Revolution resounds throughout the Latin- 
American continent; the sound character and impulse 
of the social-economic conceptions of the Accién 
Democratica in Venezuela are an expression of the 
need for the transformation of the social pattern; the 
revolutionary movement in Bolivia has not only shown 
its striking power, but has set into motion the inter- 
nal forces of the people, which have been dormant 
for centuries. This — irrespective of past con- 
crete achievements — is a definite attainment 
considering the prevailing conditions. One could 
continue to quote similar examples. It is characteris- 
tic of all these movements that, on the continental 
scale, their influence is the greater the more deeply 
they tackle the political and social patterns of their 
respective countries. Regional co-operation and inte- 
gration are finding expression particularly through 
the increased consciousness of the need for the 
independence and autonomy of political movements 
and labour organizations. The conviction of the need 
to follow different paths in social development 
encourages the tendencies towards independence in 
respect of the international organizations, particularly 


since they are at present mainly of a bloc character, 
and goes to stress the principles of voluntariness and 
equality in international co-operation. This is essen- 
tially a favourable and progressive process, reflecting 
both the realization of national consciousness, and that 
of gaining internal political maturity. 

Some manifestations in regional co-operation 
between the labour or trade union organisations are 
not only interesting in themselves, or because they 
are a phenomenon in the life the most progres- 
sive social force, but also, to a certain extent, they are 
or may become typical of a series of other social 
organisations. Many trade unions are not affiliated to 
any of the existing international trades union orga- 
nizations, such as CTAL, ORIT, or CLASC. At its 
recent congress, the Venezuelan Confederation of 
Trade Unions did not renew its former membership 
in ORIT, while the Cuban Confederation left ORIT. 
For some time now, the Trades Union Confederation 
of Chile, CUTCH, and the Bolivian Workers’ Centre, 
COB, have not been members of any international 
organization. An aspiration for independence in inter- 
national affairs, and a tendency to keep outside the 
international centres organizationally, while maintain- 
ing in practice the most comprehensive relations 
with the international and national organizations of 
the. most varied tendencies, are becoming ever more 
widespread. ; 

Conviction of the need for independence and 
autonomy and for the creation of a new regional 
Latin-American organization, not affiliated to any of 
the existing international trades union centres, have 
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both found expression on several occasions at trades 
union congresses held in recent months. However 
attractive this proposal may seem at first sight, many 
representatives of progressive trends express serious 
objections to it. Some of them see in it an extension 
of the division and. disunity of the trades union 
movement. Some voice the fear that it may hide the 
machinations of forces which are alien to true Latin- 
American interests. Some are sceptical as to the 
improvement of conditions for co-operation within 
such an organization, and prefer, at least under exist- 
ing conditions, a free establishment of ties and the 
development of co-operation between national orga- 
nizations. Some go even further and feel that the 
organizational pattern of Latin-American regional co- 
operation should not be predicted or now laid down 
mechanically, but that it should be left to the further 


development of mutual relations, so that the forms 
of integration and co-operation that correspond to the 
achieved level of development of the labour movement 
should be established. 


i 

These manifestations in connection with co- 
operation between Latin-American countries and 
between Latin-American social and political move- 
ments cannot of course be looked on as isolated from 
world developments. It is true that there are some 
manifestations which indicate vain attempts at hold- 
ing aloof, at looking on developments in Latin America 
as isolated and remote from the basic trends in the 
world situation. This is often a reaction to inter- 
ference by forces from outside and resistance to such 
indirect interference. Obviously both world blocs, as 
the international organizations which, in conception 
fit into the existing division of the world into blocs, 
are interested in what is happening and what may 
happen in the Latin-American area,upon which they 
might exert their influence. Consequently, the 
progressive Latin-American organizations can realize 
their regional co-operation and their international role 
only within general world developments and as an 
integral part of universal trends, upon which the 
progressive forces and the under-developed countrics 
are exerting an ever stronger influence. 


Territorial Waters back on the Agenda 


by Dr. Predrag NIKOLIC 


Counsellor at the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs 


i abt FIRST UN Diplomatic Conference on Mari- 
time Law, held in Geneva from February 24 to 
April 29, 1958, concluded its work with considerable 
success (having presented four important conventions 
to the international community)! but, regrettably, it 
failed to solve the key problem in international mari- 
time law, viz. to sanction a uniform width for terri- 
torial waters. Juridically and politically speaking, even 
the implementation of the maritime conventions 
referred to partly depends on the ideas of various 
States about the width of territorial waters. States 
which, in the utilization of their marine wealth — 
fish — are anxious to keep foreigners as far away 
from their shores as possible. (and which lack the 
technical means to sail to distant. seas and the 
waters of others) advocate a wider belt, while the 
states (mainly economically strong) whose waters are 
poorer in fish, which have very good technical equip- 
ment for sailing to the waters of others to obtain 
there what they lack at home, advocate a narrower 
belt. This brings us to the so-called economic consi- 
derations by which many countries are guided in the 
controversy surrounding the establishment of the 
width of territorial waters, which, in practice, nar- 
rows down to the fact that economically strong coun- 
tries favour the least width (with the exception of 
the U.S.S.R. which insists on maintaining a 12-mile 
limit), whereas economically under-developed coun- 
tries favour the greatest width. All this arises from 


1 The Convention on Territorial Waters and the 
Outer Marine Belt; the Convention on the Open Sea; 
the Convention on Fisheries and the Maintenance of 
the Biological Resources of the Open Sea; and the 
Convention on the Continental Layer. 
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the fact that, according to the generally approved prin- 
ciples of international law, a State bordering on the 
sea is the sovereign master of its territorial waters 
(where foreign fishermen may not operate), with the 
more or less insignificant qualification that such a 
State may not ban the so-called inoffensive passage 
by foreign ships through its territorial waters. 


There is another consideration too, of a political 
and military nature this time, which has played a 
prominent part in the struggle for the establishment 
of the width of territorial waters. On one hand, there 
is the desire for maximum coastal security (which is 
the consideration of smaller, militarily weaker .coun- 
tries) and, accordingly, for the greatest width of the 
territorial waters, with the proviso that foreign war- 
ships may not enter territorial waters without the 
previous permission of the particular marine State, 
and that foreign merchant ships finding themselves in 
the territorial waters of another country may be 
subjected to rigorous control by such a country. On 
the other hand, and this is the view of large and 
strong maritime countries, it is reasoned that the 
principle of freedom of the seas and navigation calls — 
for the least width of territorial waters, since navi- 
gation there should be free from any control, and 
that therefore the unwarranted inclusion of a large 
expanse of open sea by a maritime State is incom- 
patible with the principles of the freedom of the seas 
and their navigation. 


The result, of this was that the debate and ar- 
guments, at the First Maritime Conference in Geneva 
were marked by varying viewpoints arising from a 
divergence of interests. The 3-mile-limit idea (the 
prevailing width of territorial waters until recently) 


had been abandoned,? yet even a 6-mile limit is now 
failing to meet with approval, without the addition 
of a further 6-mile belt in which the maritime State 
in question would have exclusive fishing rights. This 
,extra zone“ concept, however, failed to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority because the great 
Western powers, and also the Eastern countries, did 
not favour it,3 their attitude being probably prompted 
by a desire to impose their idea that the territo- 
rial sea should be 12 miles wide. 

All that the Conference could do in the end was 
to pass a Resolution requesting the UN General As- 
sembly to convene a Second Maritime Conference 
to consider these unsolved questions once more. The 
General Assembly responded by deciding that the 
UN Secretary General should convene a new Diplo- 
matic Conference for Maritime Law in 1960. 

The other day the UN Secretary General schedu- 
led the Second Maritime Conference for March 17, 
1960 in Geneva, its agenda to consist of only two 
items: 

1. The width of territorial waters; and 

2. The width of the zone for exclusive fishing 
rights of maritime states outside their territorial 
waters (the ,extra zone“). 

In view of the issues which remained open after 
the First Maritime Conference, we may take it as 
certain that the following four proposals will form 
the subject of discussion and voting at the Second 
Maritime Conference :4 

(a) The Soviet Proposal (Amendment). — Every 
State shall establish the width of its own territorial 
waters, within the range of 3 to 12 nautical miles, 


2 Even Great Britain, long a champion of the 
3-mile limit, bowed to the prevailing demand to make 
the territorial sea 6 miles wide. 

8 Such, tacitly, was the attitude of U.S.A., quite 
apart from the fact that it, too, had submitted a 
proposal for 6 plus 6 miles, accompanied by an unac- 
ceptable clause regarding the ,extra zone“. 

4 At the same time, it is not to be excluded that 
still other proposals may be advanced of course. 


with due regard for its historic and geographic con- 
ditions and economic interests, as well as for the 
interests of State security and international navi- 
gation. 

(b) The Canadian Proposal. — Every State shall 
be authorized to establish for itself a territorial sea 
6 nautical miles in width, and shall be entitled to 
add thereto a 6-mile fishing zone with exclusive 
fishing rights for its citizens. 

(c) The American Proposal. — The maximum 
width of the territorial waters of every State should 
be 6 miles, with the proviso that every State may - 
add thereto another 6-mile zone wherein its citizens 
shall enjoy exclusive fishing rights, and with the 
proviso that it may not banish from this zone those 
foreign fishermen who have operated there without 
hindrance at least for a period of five years, effec- 
tive retroactively from the date of signature of the 
relevant Convention. 

(d) The Eight-Power Proposal.5 — Every State 
shall be authorized to establish for itself the width 
of its territorial waters, at not more than 12 nauti- 
cal miles; if a State has a territorial sea wide less 
than 12 miles, the difference up to 12 miles shall be 
considered as ‘a fishing zone wherein it has exclusive 
fishing rights. 

These various amendments still have something 
in common, or at least approximately so. The 3-mile 
limit for the territorial sea is practically gone, the 
prevailing width now being 6 or 12 miles; where 
economic considerations are concerned, the Soviet 
proposal incorporates them by implication (foreign 
fishermen being barred from territorial waters), while 
the remaining three proposals do so explicitly, with 
the difference that the American proposal comprises 
a curious stipulation which would have an unfavour- 
able effect on all economically under-developed 
countries whose territorial waters are rich in fish. 

Whether some happier solution will appear, or 
whether some of these. proposals will be adopted, 
will be seen in March, 1960. 


5 Burma, Colombia, Indonesia, Mexico, Morocco, 
Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Republic and Vene- 
zuela. 


Reduction of Armed Forces and Disarmament 


by Franjo TUDJMAN 


Bi MID-JANUARY, 1960, a year which some day 
may be designated by historians as ,,the middle 
of the second decade of the nuclear and rocket age“ 
or, perhaps, the beginning of the first decade of the 
cosmic era,“ the world’s news agencies published some 
material facts which, in our opinion, are most 
illustrative of the point we have reached in solving 
the disarmament problem and which, therefore, may 
provide a basis for drawing conclusions about the 
disarmament policy of the most responsible great 
powers. They are as follows: 

— the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. decided to 
cut the armed forces of that country by 1.2 million 
men, i.e. by one-third (from 3.6 millions to 2.4 mil- 
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lions). In proposing this unquestionably highly 
significant measure, Premier Khrushchev stated that 
the Soviet armed forces had at their disposal such 
nuclear, rocket and other armament as could li- 
terally ,wipe off the face of the earth“ any country 
or countries that might attack the Soviet Union; 

— the negotiations on general disarmament have 
not progressed beyond insistence upon one-sided 
proposals unacceptable to the other side, while the 
Geneva talks between the experts of the great powers 
on prohibition and control of nuclear tests were 
still marked by academic discussion, mutual distrust 
and accusation; 

— within the framework of a mutual exchange 


of presents, President Eisenhower sent to Premier 
Khrushchev two cows and a bull by air; 

— the Governments of the USA and Japan con- 
cluded a military treaty on mutual co-operation and 
security; _ 

— a British government spokesman declared 
that, from the end of the Korean War to date, Great 
Britain has reduced her armed forces by about- 36 
per cent; 

— Mr Gates, US Secretary of Defence  statecl 
that ,Soviet military capacity does not surpass that 
of the United States‘, whose ,first and most im- 
portant task in preventing a general war from 
breaking out is to create and maintain a force suf- 
ficient for retaliation and advantage in the event of 
any attack...“ 

— there was an open outbreak of mneo-Nazism 
to remind the world of the strengthening of revenge 
tendencies in Western Germany, while the display 
of anti-Semitism in other countries recalled the 
tenacity of racial, basically warmongering, pre- 
judices; 

— besset by difficulties, and still unable to lead 
the country from the blind alley of the Algerian 
war, General de Gaulle tried to enhance the prestige 
and power of France by insisting on tests in the 
Sahara with the object of obtaining a nuclear bomb 
of her own, notwithstanding the indignation and pro- 
tests of world opinion, expressed through diplomatic 
measures, through scientific representation, even 
down to street demonstrations, under the slogan of 
»Less AB — More BB.“ 

— President Eisenhower stated that, if need be, 
he would continue nuclear experiments; 

— the Soviet Union carried out the successful 
launching of a tri-phase super-rocket (ballistic mis- 
sile) in the Pacific; 

— having familiarized themselves with the Moon. 
scientists were now specifying Mars and Venus as 
the next goal. 

There we are! For better or for worse, we are 
still on this agitated earth of ours, between cows 
(flown by super-aeroplanes) and the stars, which 
look down doubtfully at this nuclear but still alive 
and kicking civilization of ours. 

But while we are still unable to record any 
tangible result in effective disarmament in the sense 
needed today, and are witnesses of the continuance 
of the nuclear and rockets race, all these facts — 
notably the unusually positive measures of the So- 
viet Government — provide unquestioned evidence 
of the easing of international tension in the military 
sphere and, more important still, demand the further 
and speedier development of favourable trends. 

In view of the fact that until quite recently, 
thanks to the policy of bloc-exclusivity, the world 
has been living in the unbearable climate of the cold 
war and on the very brink of a shooting war, and, 
according to the conceptions of the chief antago- 
nistic powers, cosmically remote from every thought 
of the feasibility of active co-existence, one is led 
to conclude that the progress which has now been 
made is such that we find ourselves somewhere 
half way between the cold war and active co- 
existence. Such a movement, undoubtedly creates an 
auspicious atmosphere for the prospective solution 
of disarmament also. But in spite of the fact that 
no calls are heard today from the capitals of the 
blocs for a _ ,crusade“ against the ,Communist 
threat“ or the ,,imperialist aggressors“, and although 
it is no longer being said that a future war will 
spell the ruin of the opposite camp only, but that 
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the need is being expressed for the finding of a 
modus vivendi, of promoting competition between 
the two systems in the domain of scientific and 
technical developments and in economic progress, 
and although there is a growing realization that the 
important thing is how much butter and cheese and 
not armaments, is being produced per inhabitant 
the road to an efficacious and general disarmament 
is going to be long and thorny, and will last until 
such time as, in the further development of human 


“ society and international relations, there disappear 


the motives of the armaments policy, viz., of creat- 
ing armed forces of one kind or another for pur- 
poses of conquest or of imposing one’s will and 
ideology upon others. 

This brings us to the gist of the disarmament 
problem. 

Since the beginning of time, armed forces and 
the wars waged by them have been the products of 
a particular policy and intended to serve the aims 
of that policy. In other words, wars have always 
been ,the continuation of a policy by other means“, 
ie., the settlement of the accumulated antagonisms 
between peoples, states and classes, in the last 
resort by armed struggle. However, since it always 
has been necessary, not only to have war ,fully co- 
ordinated with the aims of policy“, but even ,the 
aims of policy always have to be based on the avail- 
able means“ (Clausewitz), every State has always 
sought to create such armed forces as will enable it 
to defend its policy. It is in accordance with such 
a basic political imperative, that is to say, subject 
to the social-economic development and the concrete 


political and geographic position, that states, 
as well as national-liberation and_ revolutionary 
movements have created their armed forces 
for purposes of conquest or defence,  ensla- 
vement or liberation. Hence from time: imme- 


morial there have existed differences in the deve- 
lopment of armed forces, with the emphasis on 
land or naval power, on the adoption and application 
of a strategy of annihilation or of attrition of the 
enemy. Hence, too, as far back as antiquity and Pe- 
ricles’ time, Athens pursued a strategy of attrition 
on land and attack on the seas. Thus a_ historic 
road was followed, up to the creation of large land 
and naval forces in the Second World War, in which 
the German armoured, mechanized and air might 
was to have realized Hitler’s (and not only his) 
political idea of German world domination. 

However, the development of rocket and nuclear 
armaments since the Second World War has led to 
such qualitatively changed conditions that one can 
no longer speak of a relationship between policy and 
the armed forces in the conventional sense. Nuclear 
armaments not only represent a means for the 
conduct of war, viz. the pursuance of a particular 
policy by violent means, but their use in war would 
also amount to the negation of any policy respon- 
sible for their birth. 

Given the fact that the bloc-powers today hold 
such stockpiles of nuclear weapons that they could 
not only obliterate one another, but even jeopardize 
the very survival of the civilization, one sees the 
futility of all those myopic bloc-reasonings basing - 
sundry ,theories* about the absolute supremacy of 
the one or the other bloc on an advantage in con- 
nection with this or that component of the armed 
forces. In the long run, even the most responsible 
statesmen have been convinced by the arguments of 
scientists that a future war not only could bring no 
benefits to the ,victors“, but that there would be 


no victors at all. Under the shadow cast by the 
existence of nuclear weapons, of which either bloc 
has a sufficiency to deliver mortal blows to the 
enemy, the question of superiority in the one or 
other element becomes highly problematic, viz, in 
the ratio of military strength between the blocs a 
balance is achieved by taking account of all the 
elements together, on the basis of the potentialities 


of nuclear weapons. In other words, in the domain” 


of the military balance of strength occurs a state of 
,nuclear war“ which, objectively speaking, offers no 
prospects of success to either side. 

This very fact, coupled with the realization that, 
integrally speaking, the military balance between 
the two blocs is such as to rule out the possibility 
of a mutual squaring of accounts without the 
use of nuclear weapons, has influenced the great 
powers (of course with the help of the favour- 
able development of international reations) toward 
reconciliation with a policy of co-existence. In 


consequence of this favourable trend, that is, 
the realization that under modern conditions 
war can benefit neither side, there has been a 


slackening of international tension and a consider- 
able reduction of armed forces. However (as is re- 
vealed by Premier Khrushchev’s motivation), even 
the most significant reduction of the Soviet armed 
forces does not spell any weakening, but rather 
means that more is to be done technically to in- 
crease their combat and striking capacity. This is 
confirmed by the mentioned statement of the Ame- 
rican Secretary of Defence. 

From such a trend in the development of the 
armed forces of the great powers, is one to conclude 
that in a possible future war the crucial role will 
be assumed only by nuclear and rocket weapons and 
other war technology, and no Jonger by man in the 
accepted sense? No; such a conclusion would defi- 
nitely be wrong. In any future war man will still be 
the most valuable weapon of all, and that not me- 
rely in connection with the operation of and defence 
from modern war technology. Rockets can hit any 
point on enemy territory, and nuclear weapons can 
destroy smaller or greater areas — but what for? 
Neither of the two can rule. In the progress of such 
a war, far more manpower would be needed for 


Economic Problems 
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replacements in the armies, in order to offset the 
more massive losses, and to prosecute the war. In 
a modern war man can be destroyed; but for his 
subjection to the might of another power physical 
armed force is necessary, which can always be chal- 
lenged in adequate ways. That it cannot be con- 
cluded that, from the reduction of the Soviet armed 
forces, the fate,of a future war will be decided by 
small armies of professionals is also shown by the 


fact that Premier Khrushchev has foreshadowed a 


further build-up of the Soviet armed forces on the 
territorial principle, which will undoubtedly ensure 
the massive, popular character of the army. From 
such a trend of development of armed forces one 
may rather speculate as to the type of war for 
which a particular army is preparing — whether for 
an aggressive or a defensive war. In this case it is 
obviously not a question of the bulk of the armed 
forces passing to the militia system, yet historical 
experience tells us that it has only been applied 
when a country was not preparing for a war of con- 
quest. However, that is a separate theme. 


Favourable tendencies notwithstanding, then, 
there remains .the chief problem of nuclear arma- 
ments, which is perpetuating the crisis of mankind. 
The great powers continue to spend huge sums on 
rockets and nuclear weapons~in preparing for a war 
that dares not come. Common sense tells us_ that 
there is no worthwhile aim to be attained by 
launching a nuclear war, for, of course, general 
annihilation cannot settle existing political or ideo- 
logical antagonisms, no matter how large, tangled 
and intransigent they may be. 


Naturally, nuclear disarmament, or even its re- 
duction, cannot be undertaken unilaterally by either 
side. For this, agreement is needed for a general 
controlled disarmament, and such agreement can 
only be reached on the basis of a completely ma- 
ture realization of the need for peaceful active co- 
existence, for the recognition of full equality to 
all nations and of their right to free, unhindered 
internal development, that is to say for the renunciat- 
ion of any attempt at domination or hegemony, and 
particularly of any notion of expanding ,spheres of 
influence“ or ,power“ through wars of aggression. 


RE'OR GAINTZA T GON OF Ore ee. 


— Following Ministerial Council Meeting in January — 
by Nenad POPOVIC 


MEETING of Ministers of the member-coun- 
tries of OEEC, the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, was held in Paris about the 
middle of January. After more than a year, this was 
the first OEEC meeting at ministerial level. Whereas 
the previous meeting, definitely, led to a certain 
crisis in this West-European economic organization, 
the recent one proceeded in the spirit of seeking a 
way out of the crisis and of discovering fresh solu- 
tions. 
It is not accidental that the crisis in West- 
European organizations has been most evident in 
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the setting up of two separate units: the Common 
Market and EFTA, the Little European Zone. If one 
examines the most important methods and tasks of 
economic co-operation in West Europe in the sense 
of what is usually called West-European economic 
integration, one will find that in this work, emphasis 
is laid on the liberalization of trade and the regula- 
tion of mutual payments. Whereas the regulation of 
mutual payments — thanks to the vastly improved 
position of the great majority of West-European 
countries, the balancing and activation of their pay- 
ments balances and the increase in their monetary 


st 


_- reserves — has been effected by the introduction of 


convertibility, trade problems have been tackled by 
a very comprehensive liberalization of mutual trade. 
This liberalization only touches the problems of the 
existing restrictive quotas, yet very significant results 
have been achieved in this field. Although these 
restrictions still exist to a certain extent, it is certain 
that they do not exist for the sake of the balance of 
payments (though they were introduced for these 
reasons and are still justified by them), and it may 
be assumed that restrictive quotas, save in certain 
exceptional cases, will be put an end to. Although 
they may not completely disappear, their importance 
will recede. 

As may be seen from this, the successful work 
of OEEC in these two most important fields -- 
convertibility and liberalization — looks as if it 
were finished. Further work is calling, and new 
problems have to be tackled, and perhaps also 
different methods applied. It would be futile to 
expect that something important might still be 
achieved in the above two fields, which seem to have 
been exhausted, at least so far as these countries are 
concerned. The problem which has arisen has 
therefore two forms: in the first place, what should 
be done in Western Europe itself; and secondly, 
what should be done regarding Western Europe’s 
attitude towards the rest of the world. Although this 
latter question once appeared to be a secondary one, 
it now seems to be gaining in importance. 

First there is the question of Western Europe’s 
attitude towards the rest of the world. It is a fact 
that the earlier European liberalization has not been 
applied precisely to that part of the world which 
Western Europe has expioited most, namely the 
producers of raw materials, because the low prices of 
raw materials during the past three years were an 
enormous contribution to West Europe’s economic 
rise, of towards the United States, to which West- 
European countries applied dollar discrimination, and 
profited from it considerably. Besides this, the West- 
European countries are still discriminating against 
other European countries, Yugoslavia included, though 
she is an important buyer of West-European goods. 
This question of discrimination is therefore much 
more important than it might seem at first sight. 
After all, it is not only a question of the material 
effects of discrimination, but whether Europe 
in general is to be on and equal footing with 
the rest of the world, and whether it is 
prepared to open its own market to others, just as 
it seeks admission to other markets? The question 
has become one of principle, because its answer 
would show whether Europe is heading towards 
isolation from the rest of the world, or towards the 
widest economic co-operation. It does not need much 
imagination to see that the answer which would be 
in the best interests of Western Europe is: the widest 
possible co-operation with the rest of the world. 


In foreign trade, however, tariffs are applied, in 
addition to restrictive quotas. This search for a settle- 
ment, has become the scene of wider inter-European 
differences, and the Common Market countries are 
trying to find a settlement in a tariff union. Since 
such a union implies a far wider, in fact the full 
integration of economic systems, policies and eco- 
nomies as a whole, such a solution, though desirable for 
some, is completely unacceptable for other European 
countries. This in fact is the essence of the conflict 
of principles and ideas between the countries of the 
Common Market (tariff union), and those of the 
European Free Trade Association (free trade area). 
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For these reasons the so-called West-European trend 
of integration has arrived at a definite crisis. The 
original tasks have been solved, and very successfully 
at that, but in the second stage the possibilities, 
concepts and methods are different. If one wanted 
to put it in a milder form, one might say that the 
difference ensue from the readiness and. ability of 
individual countries regarding the pace, speed and 
methods of integration. 

The ministerial conference in Paris was occupied 
precisely with.these problems, but it turned more 
to practical solutions than to the analysis of what 
had happened in the past. After all, it is generally 
characteristic of West-European integration trends 
that practice has always preceded theory. 

In this connection it is significant that the general 
tendency was that such decisions should be passed 
as would create the conditions necessary for the find- 
ing of solutions or the way towards them, or as 
might possibly constitute solutions in themselves. In 
the first place, it was decided to retain the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Co-operation, although 
it is still not clear in what concrete form; but its 
competences are fairly clear. 

It was laid down as a general principle that West- 
European trade problems should be settled in 
Western Europe itself, which in other words meant 
that West-European conflicts, too, should be discussed. 
But in dealing with these problems it was stressed 
that all solutions should be oriented exclusively 
towards the elimination of existing discrimination. 
This is why the role of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade has gained exceptional significance 
regarding future trends in Europe. 

Otherwise, it is extraordinarily significant that 
two new problems have now appeared — problems 
which should characterize the future activity and 
constitute a new task within the West-European 
economic endeavours. One of these is the problem of 
the development of economically under-developed 
countries. This not only involves the creation of 
long-term funds and their trends, but also shows the 
need for a clear. realization that problems of the 
development of the under-developed countries are much 
wider in scope than the wish of these countries to do 
much with little means. This is indeed a world 
problem and should be settled as such. It has twofold 
significance in the European context: not only from 
the standpoint of the contribution which Western 
Europe can and ought to give countries in the 
development stage, but also from the standpoint of 
the possible importance of such a combination to 
the settlement of Western Europe’s problems of full 
employment, further economic expansion, and the 
raising of the living standard. 

The other form of the new task of European 
integration is closely connected with this. It is the 
organization of mutual co-operation for the creation 
of international conditions for full employment and 
the maintenance of further economic expansion. It is 
still too early to speak of the forms this co-operation 
should take, but it is quite certain that the recent 
recession in the United States has not been without 
any instructive effect, and that in the international 
sphere the steps to be taken if necessary are being 
sought. What is more important is that this confirms 
the theory which has been put forward frequentlv, 
that in the world to-day there can be no isolationism, 
and that separate national policies of full employment 
are not enough, or even practical. To-day it is neces- 
sary to seek wider frameworks,ona world-wide scale, 
and to aspire towards a wider world co-operation. 


Yugoslavia is very interested in what is now 
happening in Western Europe. This interest in not 
only one of principle, but is also a very concrete one. 
Half of Yugoslavia’s present foreign trade is with 
West-European countries. Yugoslavia is an important 
buyer as well as seller. The conditions under which 
she buys or sells cannot be indifferent to her, and it is 
certain that Yugoslavia’s economic expansion will be 
easier to effect under conditions of an economically 
stabilized and expansive Europe. Apart from this, 
Yugoslavia’s interest in West-European trends is 
distinctive also because of the fact that Wesi- 
European countries — though not all of them, as there 
are some exceptions — still discriminate against her. 
This discrimination has different forms. It is often 
a formal discrimination, that is, liberalization applied 
to the goods of other countries is not applied to Yu- 
goslav goods. Or, when applied formally, discrimi- 
nation is applied in administrative measures, etc. 


Comments 


There is no doubt that West-European countries 
have not introduced their restrictive quotas because 
of Yugoslavia, nor could Yugoslavia’s exports threat- 
en any particular economy or cause the slightest 
financial. disturbance. An increase in Yugoslavia’s 
exports would only mean an increase in .Yugoslavia’s 
purchasing power, which would immediately be 
reflected in an increase in Yugoslavia’s purchases, and 
might also mean the strengthening of her financial 
position. Both would result in the same thing, as 
either of them would strengthen Yugoslavia’s 
purchasing and credit ability, which at the same time - 
would mean the increased sale of her products to 
Western Europe. It is therefore desirable that Yugo- 
slavia’s position and interests, which are certainly 
mutual in character, should be taken into account in 
trying to find out solutions for all these problems, 
and it should be borne in mind that every effort which 
spells relaxation of tension on the widest possible 
scale is welcome, and contributes to alleviation in 
the world. 


Foundation of National Front in Indonesia 


by N. DUBRAVCIC 


ONE OF THE most significant measures in 
creating a new political system which wouid 
best correspond to the specific conditions and 
requirements of the country was taken in Indonesia 
this month. On January 12 President Sukarno 
published a declaration on the foundation of the 
National Front, a new mass political organisation 


which is .to undertake the task of carrying 
out the National Revolution within a_ system 
of guided democracy. The programme of the 


new organization comprises the basic ideological, 
economic, social and foreign political aspirations of 
the nation: the struggle for the development of a 
just and. progressive social system and for the return 
of West Irian to Indonesia’s sovereignty. 


At the same time, by a special presidential 
decree, the system of political parties in the country 
was simplified and their number reduced. As a part 
of the new reform, this measure should create 
conditions for the National Front to mobilize and 
rally all the revolutionary forces in order to bring 
- about international consolidation and carry out the 
aims of the Revolution. The condition for entering 
into the membership of the National Front is the 
acceptance of President Sukarno’s Political Manifesto 
of Jast August. 


As is generally known, about the middle of last 
year Sukarno, by a bold move, restored the 1945 
Constitution to the country, and in this way put an 
end to the dualism between the Government and 
the revolutionary leadership. Taking the leadership 
of both the Government and the Revolution into his 
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‘who was advocating or demanding what. 


own hands, Sukarno placed the Government above 
party interests and individual ambitions by strengthen- 
ing the executive authority, which had very limited 
powers under liberal parliamentarianism. Within the 
system of guided democracy, which is a synthesis of 
political philosophy and practical realism, this has 
laid down the lines of a new political order based 
upon the spirit of national tradition — ,,musjavarah* 
(discussion and co-operation). 


The return to the 1945 Constitution is both proof 
and admission of the fact that the inherited Western- 
type system of parliamentary democracy directly 
contradicts specific structure and her economic, 
social and cultural heritage. Having originated 
mainly from the system of proportional representa- 
tion, the constitution of, the Parliament was so 
heterogeneous and so inert that often no one knew 
Under 
conditions of almost permanent internal instability, 
the nation was wasting its energies in vain 
disagreements between 30 political parties, which 
changed their views and coalitions every month. The 
governments which followed one after another 
reflected only unstable compromises between nine 
groups, and were’ dissolved usually every year, and 
sometimes even more often, (18 governments in 14 
years). What was lacking was fundamental national 
responsibility and discipline in questions of vital 
significance to the country’s future. In the multi- 
party system, the process of internal consolidation 
was also obstructed by those foreign powers, whose 
schemes were at odds with Indonesia’s independent 


orientation. Their interference in the internal affairs 
of that country was often manifested in serious 
armed rebellions which were undermining vitality of 
the regime and bringing Indonesia to the brink of 
civil war. 

Under these circumstances, which showed a 
discrepancy between objective development and the 
aims of the revolution, Sukarno decided to carry 
out a radical reform in order to break the vicious 
circle of parliamentary crises and national disunity. 


The political platform of the National Front is 
sufficiently wide for all the progressive forces of 
Indonesian society to find a place on it. The Front’s 
policy reflects, truly and unalterably, the basic aspi- 
rations of the nation, and fixes tasks of vital 


importance to the consolidation of the country’s 
independence, its all-round economic and_ social 
cmancipation, and the elimination of all the remnants 
of the colonial past. 


YUGOSLAV — CUBAN CO-OPERATION 


— Visit of Cuban Minister for Foreign Affairs to Belgrade — 


Ai TOVGH of a fairly recent date, having begun 
only after the victory of the Revolution in Cuba, 
cooperation between Cuba and Yugoslavia is develop- 
ing on extremely solid foundations. This is confirmed 
by the talks held recently by Raoul Roa Garcia, 
the Cuban Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Yugoslav 
statesmen in Belgrade. After a short year of intensive 
efforts on both sides to invest mutual relations with 
a richer content, the Belgrade talks have laid sound 
foundations for the development of constructive co- 
operation in all spheres. The conclusion of a trade 
agreement, an agreement on technical cooperation, 
and a cultural convention was agreed on the bilateral 
plane, and it was also decided to continue mutual 
exchange of visits, also at the highest level. 

During the visit of Koca Popovic, Yugoslav Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Havana last 
autumn, there was no difficulty in finding many 
points in common and kindred views on crucial inter- 
national issues, notwithstanding the different roads 
along which the two nations are developing. This 
similarity of views was also formulated in the Bei- 
grade communiqué, thus confirming that cooperation 
between Cuba and Yugoslavia in the international 
sphere is developing happily, as a timely contribution 
to the favourable tendencies now being manifested 
in the world. 

The communiqué sums up the basic elements of 
the foreign policy pursued by the two countries, 
namely the practical implementation of the principle 
of free, active and peaceful coexistence, equality of 
rights of all countries big and small alike, and the 
right of every people to a free and independent exist- 
ence; the overcoming of bloc policy and the assign- 
ment of a more important role to the smaller in- 
dependent, particularly the non-aligned countries, in 
the promotion of helpful tendencies in international 
relations; the struggle for the extension of large-scale 
economic assistance to the insufficiently developed 
countries, in view of the fact that the world division 
of nations into rich and poor is one of the chief 
sources of international political instability. 

From the standpoint of the present needs, in a 
world lacerated by contradictions, conflicts and 
mistrust, these are the most progressive principles of 
the contemporary policy of peace, marked by all the 
characteristics of a political imperative of our time. 
For this reason cooperation between Cuba and Yu- 
goslavia, inspired by such ideals, cannot be without 
influence on the process of world pacification, for 
which the enlightened forces are striving, in order 
that mankind may be prevented from heading for self- 


destruction and men enabled to live in prosperity 
without fear of the future. Although Cuba and Yu- 
goslavia are devoid of A and H power labels, their 
moral and political authority in world affairs is not 
in the least impaired thereby, for the value of every 
policy today should be assessed in terms of its pro- 
gressive character and the contribution it makes to 
world peace and progress. 


As. a country tempered in the fire of revolution 
and struggle with problems ensuing from inherited 
backwardness Yugoslavia has the greatest sympathy and 
understanding for the efforts made by Cuba and the 
other countries of Latin America to bring about inter- 
nal transformation and genuine independence. Revo- 
lutionary Cuba has made the greatest progress in 
these often painful and exhausting efforts, difficulties 
and obstacles, largely of external origin, being inevi- 
table. Justly considering the expansion of political, 
economic and other forms of cooperation with 
countries outside the American hemisphere to be the 
guarantee of its national cause, by virtue of the kind- 
red ideals it is fighting for, Cuba has found a natural 
friend and ally in Yugoslavia. The resolute Yugoslav 
policy of active coexistence and her steadfast non- 
aligned position are also attractive to Cuba, as peace, 
stability and independence are indispensable for both 
countries. This similarity of aspirations and interests 
assures a broad and solid basis for the further 
development of friendly relations and fruitful co- 
operation. 
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Japan Remains a Military Base 


by R. KOZARAC 


HE RECENT visit of Premier Kishi to the U.S.A. 

was concluded according to expectations, and a 
new US—Japanese Treaty on mutual security and 
cooperation was signed in Washington. The tempo- 
rary Security Treaty of 1951 has been , definitely 
shelved, thus, from the standpoint of the two parties 
to the agreement, opening a new era, in which the 
former enemies in the Pacific become allies in the 
real sense of the word. 

This, however, hardly sums up the actual state 
of affairs. 

-1) When the U.S. and Japanese representatives 
signed the Peace Treaty and the Temporary Secu- 
rity Agreement in San Francisco in 1951 it was 
obvious to all that the Security arrangement was 
only the price Japan had to pay for the Peace 
Treaty. By signing these documents Japan ceased to 
be an occupied country and the USA was given a free 
hand to maintain troops and military bases on the 
territory of their former enemy and new ,,semi-ally“. 

From the standpoint of international law and the 
United Nations Charter, the clauses of the 195i 
agreement were obviously contrary to the principle 
of sovereignty, equality of rights and mutual benefit. 
From the standpoint of the concrete political situa- 
tion — the war in Korea and the aggravation of the 
cold war — they were an integral part of bloc stra- 
tegy and the bloc conception that force is the most 
convincing political argument. 

2) The new Treaty on Security and Cooperation 
between the U.S.A. and Japan contains certain pro- 
visions which testify to the efforts made this time 
to avoid the impression of flagrant inequality 
between the two partners, the provisions on _ the 
consultation of U.S. and Japanese experts on the 
U.S. military and economic policy in the Far Easi, 
the stress laid on the importance of economic co- 
operation, which is rather unusual in a treaty of this 
kind, and some other clauses, are certainly not 


devoid of significance, but the key provisions of the - 
Treaty do not dispense with the fundamental cha- 
racteristics of the 1951 agreement. Japan remains a 
military, airforce and naval base of the U.S.A. — 
with all the characteristic features of a military base 
belonging to a big power and to a country which 
has adapted its foreign policy to bloc requirements. 

The formal equality of rights of the parties to 
the new treaty, and even the ,,privileged“ position of 
Japan (the U.S.A. assumes the obligation to defend 
Japan, while Japan has no such obligation toward 
the U.S.A) are untenable when confronted by the 
fact that the American bases on Japanese territory 
are necessary for the pursuit of U.S.A. and not Ja- 
panese policy in the Far East. In so far as Japanese 
policy is in question it is self-evident that the Ame- 
rican bases in Japan can only produce tension in 
the Far East, and thus actually threaten Japanese 
security. This view was also expressed by Japanese 
public opinion. 

It should be recalled that even at the climax of 
the cold war the American bases in Japan were 
unable to synchronise with the efforts to assure 
world peace. This is all the more true at present. 
when the abatement of world tension is a fact which 
cannot be ignored, except at the expense of one’s 
own interests. 

By rising against the ratification of the Treaty 
in Parliament Japanese public opinion (the Socialist 
Party, trade unions etc.) ask the question: Was it 
necessary, — at a time when many nations are 
achieving noteworthy results in the struggle for 
independence and respect of national sovereignty 
and when the path to disarmament and the abolish- 
ment of power politics is being smoothed to 
conclude an agreement which will prolong the 
fifteen-year stay of the American-troops by another 
ten years, and render Japan incapable of pursuing 
any policy of her own. 


Pakistan's Fundamental Democracy 


by N. O. 


ie THE first days of this year Pakistan entered 
a new, and significant stage of her internal 
development. Something more than a year ago this 
stage was announced by the abolition of the par- 
ljamentary regime, and it has now been inaugurated 
by the establishment of a system of fundamental 
democracy. This revolutionary measure, so energeti- 
cally and impressively carried out by the Government 
of Field Marshal Ayub Khan, is a most interesting 
undertaking which, in intention and organizational 
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form and as an ideological basis of internal evolution 
in an under-developed country, may prove useful 
and instructive not only to Pakistan, but also to other 
Asian countries undergoing dynamic changes in a 
search for their own specific type of democracy. 
The concept of fundamental democracy in Paki- 
stan is founded on a system of representational 
councils, consisting of five different levels of govern- 
ment. The lowest form is the village council with all 
the prerogatives of local government; the tesil council 


is on a higher level of government and has powers 
of co-ordination; the district council is the most 
important body, in which all the power will be 
concentrated; two higher levels are the regional and 
provincial councils, mainly as bodies of co-ordination. 
Whereas the members of the village councils are 
elected, the higher bodies are composed of represent- 
atives from the lower councils and the government 
administration, and members who are not govern- 
ment officials. At present, only elections for the 
village councils are in progress, and in them, for the 
first time in the history of Moslem Pakistan, women 
have the right to vote. 

This initial form of a new, specific democracy, 
which is being created in Pakistan upwards, from 
below, and not from the Parliament downwards, has 
so far had a limited range and structure. But even at 
its outset it has aroused interest among the common 
people throughout the country, as it proclaims their 
right to become themselves actively interested in their 
own problems, to change the deplorable living con- 
ditions under which they were held by former regimes, 
and to exercise, in the new system, higher political 
functions. 

The political reform in Pakistan is another proof 
that the Western multi-party system has become 
untenable in the Asian world. Because of its constant 
conflict with the national traditions, character, local 
needs and conditions in Afro-Asia, classic parliament- 
ary democracy has already been abandoned in the 
United Arab Republic, the Sudan, and Indonesia; 
while in Burma it has been suspended without any 
chance of being restored. In Pakistan, in which 85 
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per cent of the population are living in rural areas 
and over 80 per cent are illiterate, more than 20 political 
parties existed up till a year ago. They weakened the 
national forces, diverting them from the main task 
which faced all Asian countries: general economic, 
social and cultural transformation. This enormous 
task could not have been even tackled as long as the 
parties strove with one another over power and 
feudal profits; and under the rotten facade of a 
parliamentary democracy, the young State carried the 
germs of discord, instability and crises. In these 
circumstances, the army, as the only organised force 
in Pakistan, by its intervention last year put an end 
to conflicts, demagogy and the extreme fanatism of 
political parties. 


In this brief period, Ayub Khagt has carried out 
a series of significant economic actions, of which the 
land reform which inflicted a heavy blow on feuda- 
lism and practically eliminated the feudal system, 
is particularly worthy of note. This intervention and 
speeded up industrial development have resulted in 
major changes in the social pattern, and the State 
has assumed the dominant role in regulating the 
economic life of the country. 


The radical political reform which is being carried 
out as a result of Pakistan’s own conception of inter- 
nal order marks a logical continuation of the previous 
evolution in the ecOnomic and social spheres. It essen- 
tially signifies the creation of some kind of national 
front, whose basic political activity is aimed at the 
activation and rallying of all the progressive forces for 
realization of the vital tasks of general emancipation. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN YUGOSLAV FARM PRODUCTION 


by Dimitrije BAJALICA 
Vice-President of Yugoslav Central Co-operative Union 


“PRs SPECTACULAR successes achieved by 
Yugoslav farm production in 1959 evoked 
many discussions and comments in expert circles 
abroad. Foreign observers and agricultural experts 
are trying to find the reasons underlying the Yu- 
goslav successes, and attribute them to different 
factors, while sometimes even expressing scepti- 
cism regarding them. The results attained are so 
obvious however, that they cannot be passed over 
by a mere denial of the facts. 

The results attained in the crop-farming 
sector, particularly with regard to grain and 
industrial crop production, are self-evident, as the 
1959 production index numbers by comparison 
with the previous peak year (1957 = 100) are as 
follows: wheat and rye — 128, maize — 120, 
sugar beet — 111.3 and sunflower reed 135. The 
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production increase of cereals and maize is almost 
paralleled by the rise of production in the l-vestock 
farming sector, especially in meat and dairy 
products. If the 1947/1956 ten-years average is 
taken as 100, livestock production has developed 
as follows during the past three years: 127 in 
1957, 133 in 1958 and 142 (estimated) in 1959. 


The successes scored last year in this sector 
are all the more significant if contemplated in 
the light of the 1958 drought. If we add to them 
the achievements of the stock-rearing branch of 
the agricultural organizations (state farms and 
peasant cooperatives, and individual peasants with 
the assistance of the cooperatives which yielded 
205,000 head of fat cattle (93,000 in 1958) and 


1.310.000 white pigs (600,000 in 1958), this is con- 


vincing proof of the excellent results accom- 
plished. 


Although production in the crop and_live- 
stock farming sectors has registered a sustained 
increase during the past three years, this was 
not the case in some other branches such as 
poultry farming, and particularly in horticulture 
and viticulture. 


It is entirely understandable that economists 
should raise the question of how the successes 
achieved by the Yugoslav agriculture during the 
past few years and particularly last years crop 
can be explained. Most commentators are inclined 
to attribute the results primarily to the extremely 
favourable weather conditions that prevailed in 
Yugoslavia last year. There is no doubt that these 
favourable conditions contributed to higher yields, 
especially in crop farming, and this cannot be 
denied, because the Yugoslav agriculture is still 
not sufficiently rich in material and technical 
resources, so that it could not in so short a time 
acquire all the technical knowledge and _ skill 
required to reduce its dependence on nature to 
the minimum possible degree. 


Immediately after the liberation, Yugoslavia 
began making serious efforts to strengthen the 
material and financial basis of agriculture, 
although conditions that prevailed at that time, 
and especially the well-known difficulties encoun- 
tered in the foreign political sphere, prevented 
the rapid implementation of the agricultural 
development programme. This is why weather 
conditions played such an important part in the 
previous period. 

In the present situation good weather is not 
the only factor and not even the prime factor on 
which the success of farm production depends. 
If the weather factor were paramount it would be 
well-nigh impossible to explain the enviable results 
accomplished by the big collective farms, the 
peasant cooperatives, md the various forms of 
cooperation with individual peasants in 1958, one 
of the driest and worst post-war farming years. 
In spite of this, wheat, and particularly maize 
yields on the big farms were approximately the 
same, or even a little higher than in the good 
year of 1957, and twice as high as the yields 
obtained that year by individual peasants work- 
ing with obsolete implements and conservative 
methods on their own land. 


In 1957, a ,bumper crop year“, the wheat 
yields per hectare on the big state and collective 
farms averaged 24 metric centners, 22.1 mtc on 
cooperative holdings, and 15.2 mtc on private 
holdings; in the drought year of 1958 wheat 
yields on the big collective farms reached 24.3 mtc, 
and 21.3 mtc on the cooperative holdings, while 
dropping to a mere 11.4 mtc on private farms. 
Average maize yields followed a similar pattern: 
39.1 mtc on the big holdings in 1957, 37.6 in the 
cooperative and 20.8 in the private sector; during 
1958 (the drought year) an average 42 mtc was 
obtained on the big holdings, 38.7 on the co- 
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operative holdins and 14.8 mtc in the private 
sector. 

These data prove that the reasons for the 
substantial increase in Yugoslav farm production 
should be sought elsewhere, and not in the fa- 
vourable weather conditions. 

The basic factor underlying the results 
attained, particularly in 1959, consists in the 
systematic advancement of the technical basis of 
production, which society began improving from 
1956 onwards, by means of heavier investments ~ 
in the fixed and working assets of farm organi- 
zations. In 1956 a total of 35.2 billion dinars 
were invested in agriculture, rising to 55.7 bil- 
lion in 1957 arid 76.5 billion in 1958. It is esti- 
mated that investments in agriculture, irrigation 
and drainage projects etc., reached approxima- 
tely 104 billion dinars in 1959, or about 36 per 
cent more than in the previous year. 


These investments enabled the big farms 
and cooperatives to acquire new tractors and 
other farm machines, and assured a better sup- 
ply of artificial fertilizer, assorted seed and other 
modern farming equipment and materials. The 
number of tractors was increased from 14,696 
in 1957 to 26,500 in 1959. It is estimated that in 
1960 the big farms and cooperatives will have 
33,000 tractors. Consumption. of artificial ferti- 
lizer followed a similar trend, amounting to 
762,000 tons in 1957, and rising to 1,200,000 tons 
in 1959. A few years ago, when farm mechani- 
zation was initiated, the agricultural organiza- 
tions primarily invested in the purchase of 
equipment, while during the past two years in- 
vestments were channelled mostly to the advan- 
cement of livestock farming (imports of purebred 
stock and pigs, the construction of barus pens, 
stables, etc.). The investments made in _ horti- 
culture and viticulture began yielding the first 
results last year. 


It was the individual peasants who were 
most affected by favourable or adverse weather 
conditions, as they were unable to invest as 
heavily as the cooperatives and big state farms 
in the advancement of production. Consequently 
individual farm production is greatly dependent 
on the weather, and it is on the individual farms 
that the ,good“ and ,bad“ years produce the 
greatest fluctuations in production. 

The general Yugoslav economic system is 
the second major factor which is indissolubly 
linked with the policy of mechanization, thus 
conditioning the progress made in farm produc- 
tion. It determines the system of rural relations 
and the atmosphere in which the collective farms, 
cooperatives and individual peasants work 
and produce. The complete freedom of the 
working collectives, cooperative organizations 
and private peasants to organize production as 
best suits them, to enter cooperative relations 
based on mutual interests, and to appear freely 
on the market; the system of self-government 
and remuneration on collective farms, — these 
are but a few factors that, apart from mecha- | 
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nization, have given a strong incentive to pro- 
duction. 

At present the workers on the collective 
farms, the cooperative members, and the indi- 
vidual peasants working with the cooperative arc 
equally and keenly interested in attaining the 
maximum, cheapest and highest quality produc- 
tion. Within the extant regulations governing the 
distribution of income they all decide freely and 
independently on the allocation of the surplus 
product. Material interests stimulate them all to 
raise production steadily, thus entailing a broa- 
der and more efficient application of modern farm- 
ing methods and techniques. The results accompli- 
shed so far in Yugoslav agriculture may be con- 
sidered their merit. The status of the individual 
peasants within the system of Yugoslav farm 
relations is unusually favourable and stimulating. 
The individual peasants hold about 90 per cent 
of arable land in private ownership, but they are 
free of all administrative pressure as regards 
the organization of production and the sale of 
their produce on the market. They are therefore 
vitally interested in assuring the maximum and 
high quality production of grain, sugar beet, 
meat, dairy products etc. 

Apart from the two prime factors: increased 
investments in fixed and working assets of farm 
organizations, and the economic system as a 
whole, the initial but highly significant successes 
in farm production were also facilitated by 
a series of other measures, such as the efficient 
organization of various agricultural services, mo- 
dern technological processes applied in the pro- 
duction of highyielding wheat and maize varieties, 
the accelerated training of technical staff, the 
expansion of the processing industry and sto- 
rage capacities, the enlarging of the home and 
export market etc. It is quite understandable that 
future successes in agriculture will depend pri- 
marily on the resources society will be in a po- 
sition to invest in farm mechanization, the 
purchase of artificial fertilizer and bloodstock, 
the development of the processing industry and 
increase of storage capacity, the carrying out of 
soil reclamation projects, the construction and 
purchase of modern transport equipment etc. 
The further increase of farmlands and their pre- 
paration for organized large-scale production and 
power farming are also important tasks of ge- 
neral social significance. 


This refers both to the increase of arable 
land for cultivation by the big collective and state 
farms and cooperatives and the land ceded by 
the individual peasants in their own economic 
interest to the cooperatives for up-to-date culti- 
vation. 

Although Yugoslav farm policy is directed 
towards the increase of arable land on the big 
state holdings and to the increase of cooperative 
holdings, which have contributed most to the 
initial successes scored in farm production, the 
share of individual peasants in increasing the 
production of wheat, maize sugar beet, meat, 
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milk and other farm products is by no means 
ignored or underrated. The cooperative organi- 
zations have been assigned the task of helping 


.the individual peasants to raise production, by 


supplying them with high-quality seed, artificial 
fertilizer, chemical agents for crop and livestock 
protection etc. 

It should be stressed in closing that the expe- 
riences acquired in foreign countries also played 
their part in the promotion of Yugoslav farm 
production. Yugoslav agricultural and cooperative 
experts profited by solutions and methods 
worked out in other countries, adapting them 
successfully to specific conditions in this country. 


Onficial Statements 


Yugoslav Attitude on... 


Yugoslav-Guinean talks. — ,The talks 
held during the visit of the Yugoslav Goodwill Mission 
to Guinea took place in a spirit of friendship and 
mutual understanding. The two countries’ identical 
views. on many international problems, particularly 
those related to the struggle for peace, development 
of the economically underdeveloped countries and 
anti-colonialism were noted on this occasion.“ 


Reduction of Soviet armed forces. — 
» The decision of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to 
reduce the Soviet armed forces by 1,200,000 million 
men is highly significant. This step will doubtless con- 
tribute to the efforts aiming at the further relaxation 
of tension between East and West and the creation of 
a more favourable climate for the forthcoming nego- 
tiations, particularly the disarmament talks. We have 
already made a statement on this decision at the 
request of the Moscow Radio correspondent, but un- 
fortunately it was not transmitted in full. Lasting 
peace and security can only be assured by global and 
general controlled disarmament and especially the 
prohibition of the production and use, and the 
destruction and use of the existing stocks of 
nuclear weapons and _ missiles. Therefore, the 
decision of the Supreme Soviet to reduce its con- 
ventional armed forces which was a major obstacle 
to the negotiation of an agreement is a welcome in- 
centive. We believe that this decision will have a 
favourable effect on the efforts made by the forces of 
peace in the United Nations to bring about disarma- 
ment and international pacification, and the affirma- 
tion of the principle of active and peaceful coexistence 
among all peoples and states.“ 


Khrushchev’s speech in the Supreme 
Soviet. — ,In his address to the Supreme Soviet, 
Premier Khrushchev repeated. some of the known 
Soviet attitudes. We attach particular importance to 
his statement that no agreements will be reached at 
the expense of third countries at the forthcoming big 
power negotiations.“ 

Zorlu’s speech. — ,The recent speech by the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, Zorlu, in Parlia- 


ment in which he also dealt with Yugoslav-Turkish 
relations was noted with satisfaction, as both sides 
agree as to the possibilities and need for promoting 
mutual relations.“ 


Visit of Nikola Minéev to Pakistan 
and India. — ,,The State Secretary for Finance, Ni- 
kola Minéev, left for Pakistan at the invitation of the 
Pakistani government, thus returning the visit made 
to Yugoslavia by the Pakistani Minister of Finance, 
Mohammed Shohaib, last year. After Pakistan, in ac- 
cordance with the traditional policy of frequent con- 
tacts, Minéev will visit India at the invitation of the 
Indian government. These direct personal contacts 
will contribute to the further development of mutual 
cooperation between Yugoslavia and the two countries 
visited.“ 


Economic Relations with Poland. — 
,It may be stated that economic relations with Poland 
are developing normally. The implementation of the 
decisions reached during the visit of Vice-President 
Mijalko Todorovic to Poland is in progress.“ 


Opening of Yugoslav Information 
centre in Warsaw. — Asked as to the prospects 
of opening a Yugoslav Information Centre in Warsaw 
-in view of the Polish decision not to open its Infoi- 
mation Centre in Belgrade, the official spokesman 
replied: ,The Polish Government informed us that its 
decision not to open a Polish Information Centre in 
Belgrade implies reciprocity.“ 


gNew York Post® comment on Artu- 
kovié case. — In connection with an article in 
the ,New York Post“ urging the re-examination of the 
case of Artukovic¢, Pavelic’s chief helper, the official 
spokesman stated that Yugoslavia had not renounced 
her previous claim for the extradition of Artukovié, 
this being both legally and morally justified, a fact 
of which the US Government is also aware.“ 


Trade talks with the USSR. — .,The 
‘rade talks with the Soviet Union on the regulation 
of commodity exchanges in 1960, which were opened 
on November 22, 1959, are still under way.“ 


Statement of Chen. Yi The Chinesé 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Chen Yi, stated that 
China was ready to assume the international obliga- 
tions with which she agreed without reserve, but that 
any international agreement on disarmament negotia- 
ted without her could not be binding for China. Asked 
to comment on the Chinese attitude, the official 
spokesman stated: ,,We consider such an attitude lo- 
gical and hope also that the People’s Republic of 
‘China will contribute to the present efforts aiming at 
the abatement of tension and achievement of an 
agreement on disarmament.“ 


US-Japanese treaty. — ,We observe and 
assess various steps and developments in the inter- 
national sphere, including also this treaty, from the 
standpoint of their favourable or adverse effect on the 
abatement of world tension. It certainly cannot be 
affirmed that such a treaty with its clauses on foreign 
military bases contributes to the process of pacifica- 
tion which is currently under way.“ 

(Extracts from the news conference held 


by the official spokesman of the State Secre- 
tariat for Foreign Affairs on January 22). 
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Documents 


Joint Communique 
on Yugoslav — Guban Talks 


— President Tito accepts invitation 
to visit Cuba — 


The following is the text of the Joint Sta- 
tement on the Yugoslav-Cuban conversations, 
which was issued in Belgrade on January 19, 
1960. 


T THE invitation of the Government of the 

Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, Dr. 
Raoul Roa Garcia, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Cuba, paid a visit to Yugoslavia from 
January 17 to 20, 1960, accompanied by members of 
a mission appointed by Dr. Osvaldo Dorticos, Pre- 
sident of the Cuban Republic. 

The party of the Cuban Minister of Foreign 
Affairs included: Mr. Fracisco Ciavari Aduriz, Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Manuel E. Yepe 
Menendez, Chief of -Protocol, Dr. Enrique Camecho 
Argudin, Raul Roa Curi, Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Julio Curi I. Baretto, Economic Adviser, and Mario 
Garia del Cueto, Press Attaché. 

Dr. Raoul Roa, was received by President Tito. 
Dr. Roa was also received by Edvard Kardelj, Vice- 
President of the Federal Executive Council, and he 
met and had conversations with many other respon- 
sible Yugoslav personalities. 

During the visit Dr. Roa and Koéa Popovic, State 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, held conversations, 
with the participation of the Cuban Undersecretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Francisco Ciavari Aduriz and State 
Yugoslav Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, Velj- 
ko Micunovié and their associates, concerning inter- 
national problems of mutual interest, and the 
measures to be taken for the further development of 
co-operation between the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia and the Republic of Cuba. 

’ In the course of these conversations, which took 
place in a friendly and cordial atmosphere, and in 
a spirit of mutual confidence and understanding, a 
similarity of views was noted on the mentioned in- 
ternational problems. 

The two sides welcome the holding of a summit 
conference and express the hope that that meeting 
and other meetings of statesmen will lead to an 
even greater relaxation of tension, as well as to the 
settlement of international problems by peaceful 
means. In order to achieve this, they deem that the 
principles of free, active and peaceful co-existence, 
which are, at the same time, the principles expres- 
sed in the UN Charter, should be applied by all 
countries in their mutual relations, regardless of 
differences in political regimes. They consider that 
consolidation of peace in the world and the promo- 
tion of the broadest international co-operation on 
the basis of full equality and the right of every 
people to decide independently about its internal 
development are in the interests of all nations. The 
two sides also* agree that the smaller countries, 
especially those which do not belong to the large 
blocs, can continue to make an ever-more significant 
contribution to the realization of these desires, 
efforts and needs. 


They consider that the disparate economic 
- development of the world constitutes one of the 
fundamental causes ‘of world instability. They em- 
phasize therefore the need to realize an extensive plan 
of economic and technical assistance for the. promo- 
tion of under-developed areas, especially through 
the United Nations Organization and its relevant 
organs. 

During the conversations it was noted with 
satisfaction that the two Governments were making 
large and successful efforts for the extension and 
deepening of mutual relations. It was found that 
stillamutilized possibilities existed for co-operation 
and exchange of experiences between the two coun- 
tries in the political, economic, cultural, social and 
other fields. 

With the object of strengthening and promoting 
co-operation in the economic and cultural fields, the 
two sides have come to an understanding to con- 
clude shortly a Trade Agreement, a Treaty on Tech- 
nical Co-operation and a Cultural Convention between 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and the 
Republic of Cuba, for which purpose representatives 
and delegations will be exchanged as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Tn view of the fact that the direct contacts which 
have taken place between the statesmen of the two 
countries have proved a valuable contribution to the 
mutual understanding and rapprochement of Yugo- 
slavia and Cuba, the two sides have agreed to con- 
tinue this practice in the future also. 

President Tito has accepted with pleasure the 
invitation of Dr. Roa to visit the Republic of Cuba 
when an opportunity presents itself. An invitation 
has also been addressed to Dr. Fidel Castro, the 
Cuban Premier, to visit the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia. 


Meetings and Talks 


... On the Governmental Leval 


Session of Danube Commission. — The 
eighteenth regular Session of the Danube Commission 
attended by the de!egations of seven member countries 
opened in Budapest on January 20. The Yugoslav de 
legation is headed by Slavoljub Petrovic, Ambassador 
in the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs. 


Mimeey ssavisit to India and..Pakistan. 
— The Yugoslav Secretary of State for Finance, Ni- 
kola Minéev left for Pakistan and India at the invita- 
tion of the governments of the two countries on 
January 22. During his one-week stay in Pakistan Min- 
éev will hold talks with President Ajub Khan and Fi- 
nance Minister Mohammed Sanjib who visited Yugo- 
slavia last autumn. In India, Secretary Minéev will 
meet the appropriate government representatives. The 
possibilities of promoting cooperation between Yu- 
goslavia and the two Asian countries will be discussed 
on this occasion. 


Tage ostaneculiural delegation in, the 
Sudan. — A Yugoslav cultural delegation, headed 
by Krste Crvenkovski, Secretary of the Federal Execu- 
tive Council for Education, left Belgrade for the Su- 
dan on January 22. The Yugoslav representatives are 
thus returning the visit made by a Sudanese cultural 
delegation to Yugoslavia last year. 
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Raoul Roa in Belgrade. — The Cuban Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Raoul Roa, arrived for an offi- 
cial visit to Yugoslavia from January 17 to 20, thus 
returning the visit made by Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs Koca Popovic to Cuba last October. 
Minister Roa and the members of the Cuban delega- 
tion held talks with the Yugoslav delegation headed 
by Foreign Secretary Koéa Popovié and a joint com- 
munique was issued subsequently. President Josip 
Broz Tito received the Cuban Minister for foreign 
Affairs on January 18. On that occasion, Foreign Mi- 
nister Roa extended to him an invitation from Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro to visit Cuba, which President 
Tito accepted. 


Yugoslav delegation to Africa. — At the 
invitation of the Government of the Cameroons, a Yu- 
goslav delegation, headed by Ljupco Arsov, member of 
the Federal Executive Council, attended the celebra- 
tions, from December 31 to January 5, marking the 
proclamation of the independence of this country. 
The chief of the Yugoslav delegation was received by 
Premier Akhije and conferred with two cabinet mem- 
bers on the possibilities of cooperation in ‘the econo- 
mic and cultural spheres. After the Cameroons, the 
Yugoslav delegation visited Tunisia and Morocco, 
where it examined the present state and future 
prospects of Yugoslav relations with these countries. 


... Of Trade Unions 


Musoslav Trade Unron” functromarres 
visit Hungary. — A delegation of the Yugoslav 
Agricultural, Food Industry and Tobacco Workers’ 
Union left for a ten-day visit to the Hungarian trade 
unions on January 22. During their stay in Hungary, 
the Yugoslav trade union representatives will visit 
several food processing factories and become acquain- 
ted with the working conditions and technological 
processes applied there. 


Cooperation with Bulgarian Trade 
Unions. — Talks were held at the end of 1959 
between the Yugoslav and Bulgarian trade unions 
and an agreement on cooperation signed. It was agreed 
during the talks to carry out regular exchanges 
of materials and documentation, establish closer 
ties between the individual vocational unions, to 
exchange visits of working collectives of related 
enterprises, promote cooperation between the Bel- 
grade and Sofia trade union councils, and arrange 
for groups of Bulgarian workers to spend their 
holidays in Yugoslavia and vice-versa. The Yuge- 
slav delegation was headed by Dusan Seki¢é, member 
of the Central Council, and the Bulgarian by Nikola 
Aleksiev, member of the Central Council of the Bul- 
garian Trade Unions. 


... Of Veterans’ Federation 


Delegation of Veterans Pederationms 
visits Holland. — The Congress of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Ex-Prisoners of War held in~ 
Amsterdam from January 23 to 25 was attended by a 
delegation of the ex-POWs section in the Central com- 
mittee of the Yugoslav Liberation War Veterans’ Fe- 
deration. 


Other Contacts 


Student Technical Practice. — The annual 
conference of the International Association for Stu- 


dent Technical Practice which was attended by 45 
delegates from 23 countries of Asia, Africa, Europe 
and North America, who discussed various new forms 
of technical practice. and international student 
exchanges — ended in Belgrade on January 15. The 
representatives of this international student organiza- 
tion exchanged about 6,050 offers for technical co- 
operation at the conference. 


Yugoslav-Polish Commission for scien- 
tific and technical cooperation. — The 
Yugoslav-Polish Commission for scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation convened at its fifth session in Bel- 
grade on January 19. It is discussing various problems 
pertaining to the fulfilment of the programmes drawn 
up so far and future cooperation in this sphere under 
the terms of the agreement on scientific and technical 
cooperation between Yugoslavia and Poland, which 
calls for the mutual exchange of experts and technical 
_ documentation. 


The League for Peace..— A delegation 
of the Yugoslav League.for Peace, headed by Mi- 
lojko Drulovic, attended the All-African Conference 
of Political Parties and Trade Union Movements held 
in Tunis from January 25 to 29 in the capacity of 
observer. 


Penis am Yess t Andre Townsend 
Escoura, Director of the Peruvian daily ,La Tribuna“ 
and a leading member of the APRA Party visited 
Yugoslavia as a guest of the newspaper ,RAD“ in 
January this year. Mr. Escoura held talks with Yu- 
goslav political workers and civic leaders, trade 
union functionaries and journalists on various 
aspects of social development in Yugoslavia and 
Peru. The establishment of contacts between the Pe- 


ruvian and Yugoslav trade unions was likewise 
discussed on this occasion. 
Delegation of Federation of Wo- 


‘men’s societies in India. — The congress 
of the All-Indian Women’s Conference held in Madras 
from January 26 to 30 was also attended by a dele- 
gation of the Yugoslav Federation of Women’s So- 
cieties. The delegation will also visit New Delhi and 
leave for Pakistan at the beginning of February at 
the invitation of the Pakistani women’s organization. 


European Conference of Local Go- 
vernment Authorities. — Veceslav Holjevac 
and Sreten Bjelici¢, presidium members of the Yu- 
goslav Permanent Conference of Towns, attended 


the Third European Conference of Local Govern- . 


ment Authorities in Strasbourg from January 25 to 
31. Various problems referring to the development 
of backward regions, local crediting, de-concentration 
of urban centres and the cutural activities of local 
government bodies were discussed on this occasion. 


Negotiations and Agreements 


... Economic 


Agreement between Yugoslavia and 
India. — A trade and payments agreement between 
India and Yugoslavia was concluded in New Delhi 
on January 23. Under the terms of this agreement, 
the Yugoslav government will make a 40 million 
dollar credit available to India for the implement- 
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“ation of the Third Indian Five-Year Plan. India will 


use funds for imports of capital equipment, ships, 
electrical and other materials in Yugoslavia. The 
credit will be repaid. by commodity deliveries. The 
term of repayment was not fixed, but it is stipulated 
that repayment should begin after the lapse of eight 
years after the utilization of the credit. With a view 
to assuring the prompt utilization of the credit, 
Indian experts ‘will examine the possibilities for the 
inclusion of Yugoslav enterprises in the fulfilment 
of the economic plan. The new trade instrument also 
calls for an increase in commodity exchanges and pay- 
ment in rupees and dinars instead of pounds sterling. © 
A special document on the promotion of technical 
and scientific cooperation between the two countries 
was likewise signed on this occasion. 


Yugoslav — Moroccan society — An 
Agreement was signed in Belgrade on January 21 on 
the establishment of a Yugoslav—Moroccan society 
for economic cooperation. The respective agreement 
was signed by the representatives of the Yugoslav 
Foreign Trade Bank and the ,.Interexport“ and 
,»lehnopromet“ foreign trade enterprises of Belgra- 
de, on one side, and the representatives of six Mo- 
roccan business and trading firms on the other. 
The permanent seat of the society will be in Ca- 
sablanca. The chief purpose of this society will be 
to promote trade between the two countries and 
devise new forms of economic cooperation. 


Financing of -imports of  equip- 
ment from Belgium. Agreement was 
reached on January 16 between the Yugoslav Invest- 
ment Bank and the Belgian National Office for Ex- 
port Crediting on the general terms of financing 
Belgian exports of equipment to Yugoslavia to the 
value of ten million dollars. The agreement cals for 
closer cooperation on all problems pertaining to 
this imports. 


Air traffic with Austria. — An arrangement 
was concluded between the Yugoslav and Austrian 
governments on amendments and supplements to the 
agreement on air traffic. The arrangement provides 
for special facilities in the opening of seasonal lines, 
especially for the transport of Austrian tourists to 
Yugoslavia and vice versa, and more frequent service 
on the regular airlines. 


». Cultural 


Agreement on Cultural and Scientific 
Cooperation with the USS.R _— The Pro 
gramme of Cultural and Scientific Cooperation bet- 
ween Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union in 1960 was 
signed in Moscow on January 23. The programme, 
which calls for cooperation in the sphere of science, 
culture, education, health, sports, publishing, radio and 
television, was signed by the President of the Com- 
mittee for Foreign Cultural Relations, Zhukov and the 
Yugoslav Ambassador to Moscow, Mojsov. 


Cultural cooperation with Rumania. — 
The Yugoslav-Rumanian Cultural cooperation pro- 
gramme for 1960, which calls for a notable expansion 
of cultural, educational and scientific cooperation, the 
exchange of scholars, educational workers and other 
cultural representatives, was signed in Bucharest on 
January 27. 
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Get acquainted with 


Yugoslav Industry 


»ENERGOINVEST« 


SARAJEVO 


Engineering and construction enterprise 
for the building of power stations and 
industrial plains 


1. Fields of activity 


hae BASIC activity of ENERGOINVEST is the 
planning, designing and building of complete 
power stations and industrial plants. 

All projects and designs are prepared in separate 
technical bureaus, which design complete hydraulic 
and steam power stations, power distribution substa- 
tions, complete plants and equipment for metallurgi- 
cal, chemical and food processing industrial enter- 
prises, power transmission lines. 

The above technical bureaus are assisted by the 
work of special groups for research and study, which 
prepare studies and data on geological and geodetical 
investigations and surveys, hydrographic measure- 
ments and studies of watercourses, modulus of 
elasticity of rocks, land reclamation and irrigation 
projects, water supply systems for communities and 
watering places, etc. 


CONTROL BOARD — CELLULOSE MILLS 
r BANJA LUKA- 


110 kV SUBSTATION KAKANJ I 


Design and planning for complete industrial 
plants includes the preparation of complete architec- 
tural and constructional engineering projects and 
plans, the design of the mechanical and other equip- 
ment, piping, water treatment, complete technology 
of the manufacturing processes, fly-ash elimination 
and smoke suppression, design of complete boiler 
houses, automation and regulation, electric traction, 
etc. Separate groups are working on city power supply 
system and power distribution problems and 
projects. 


Besides the technical bureaus, with their fields 
of activity as briefly outlined above, there are special 
offices for the study and work on such problems as 
the application of nuclear energy for power genera- 
tion and farm electrification. 


In the welding, materials testing, chemical, cor- 
rosion prevention and some other laboratories of 
ENERGOINVEST research work and testing is done 
not only for the factories of ENERGOINVEST but 
for many other industrial enterprises in the country. 
The welding and materials testing laboratory is 
engaged on the work of development and design of 
equipment and apparatus for the application of 
radio-isotopes in non-destructive material tests and 
inspection equipment, which is already manufactured 
by ENERGOINVEST. 


With its technical, engineering and other organiza- 
tions ENERGOINVEST is well equipped to take charge 
of the planning and building of complete industrial 
plants of any size and importance. With its commercial 
departments to handle imports and exports, with its 
staff of trained supervisors to superintend all the 
works on the building site, and backed by weil 
equipped and organized manufacturing facilities, 
ENERGOINVEST has proved to be capable of plan- 
ning, designing and building power stations and 
industrial plants from the first research works 
through design, building and erection, to the handing 
over of the plant in full working order to the investor. 


ENERGOINVEST has prepared all the projects 
and plans for seven big hydro-electric power plants, 
among them Jablanica, Jajce I and Jajce II, with a 
total installed capacity of 395.9 MW, and on the draw- 
ing boards are plans for four more hydro-electric 
power plants, with a total output of 666 MW (among 
them the TrebisSnjica and Rama projects). 

Besides the above hydro-electric power plants 2 
number of steam power stations have been designed, 
their total output totalling 225 MW. As general con- 
tractors, ENERGOINVEST has designed and built 
several important plants, among them the Steam 
Power Station, Kakanj I, the Central Heat Generat- 
ing Plant at the Sugar Refineries, Branjin Vrh and 
Vrbas and the Cellulose Mills at Banja Luka, besides 
the carrying out the expansion of the Power Station 
at Bor. 


PNEUMATIC AUTOMATIC DISCONNECTING 
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ENERGOINVEST has also designed and erected © 
a number of transformer stations for 110/35 kV, 
switchgear and substations for 35/10 kV, as well as 
35/6/0.4 kV substations with a total transformer 
capacity of over 200 MVA. 

Well over 4.000 kilometres of power transmission 
lines for 10, 35, 110 and 220 kV were designed and 
partly installed by ENERGOINVEST. 


2. Production Facilities 


Much power stations and industrial plant equip- 
ment is manufactured in ENERGOINVEST’s plants. 
Production is subdivided, according to the nature and 
use of the product, into several plants, the names, 
of which, indicating their main activities, are as 
follows: Electrical Apparatus and Appliances Factory, 
Thermal Apparatus and Equipment Factory, Power 
Transmission Equipment Factory, Electrical Porcelain 
Works, Foundry and Consumer Apparatus Factory. 


The production in series includes the following 
equipment and apparatus: 


* Low-content oil switches for 6 to 110 kV tension 


* Automatic disconnecting switches for various 
uses, for voltages from 6 to 35 kV 


% 


Pantograph-type disconnecting switches for 110 
and 220 kV, line current breakers for tensions 
of up to 35 kV and brush type switches for 
tensions up to 10 kV. 


* 


Low-voltage automatic switches for currents up 
to 2000 Amp. 


* 


High-efficiency high-voltage protectors for voit- 
ages up. to 35 kV 


¥ 


High-efficiency DZ-protective relay elements and 
similar protecting material 


* 


Iron-clad substation and transformer station 
equipment for low and high voltages (up to 10. 
and up to 35 kV) 


* Distribution and control boards and tables for 
hydraulic and steam power stations. 


% 


Power supply lines for industrial estates and 
apartment houses, storage batteries and distri- 
bution systems, distribution switchboards and 
ancillary equipment 


LOW-TENSION PROTECTOR, MOD. FB 


* Electrical porcelain, laboratory porcelain ware 
and oxide-ceramic ware 


* Radiators for steam and electric heating, 
electric heaters and other electrical household 
apparatus 


* Equipment and apparatus for the electrification 
of farming 


* Steel towers and poles for power transmission 


lines, galvanized or paint-protected, for all 
voltages 


* Aerial towers, masts, stell lattice masts for 
various uses, galvanized or paint coated. 


* Line suspension material 


* Piping and ducts for industrial plants, for all 
temperatures and pressures 


* Steam apparatus and equipment for the ther- 
mal and chemical treatment of water, other 
auxiliary equipment for power stations and 
industrial plants 


* Steam line armatures, armatures for water, gas 
oil, gas piping, valves and gate valves, flanges 
for high pressures and temperatures 


* Machine-moulded castings, castings for the 
‘motor industry, nonferrous metal castings 


* Apparatus and equipment for laboratories and 
nondestructive metal testing and inspection. 


As may be seen, the manufacturing program of 
ENERGOINVEST is mainly concerned with materials 
previously not manufactured in the country, and 
which had to be imported. 


3. Export Activity 


ENERGOINVEST did not rest content with the 
remarkable results obtained in its work in the country 
or those obtained by reducing imports of vital 
equipment, but in 1957. started to prepare for an 
organized export drive, in order to contribute even 
further to the favourable foreign trade balance of 
the country, and to contribute its share to the efforts 
of the Yugoslav industry to establish itself on the 
export markets. 


During the second half of 1958 and the first half 
of 1959 ENERGOINVEST was already exporting goods 
manufactured in its factories, the value of which was 
over 1500 million dinars. The exports were mainly to 
East Germany, Poland and Egypt. At the same time a 
systematic effort was made to explore other markets. 
A number of offers was submitted of which many are 
still under consideration and being discussed with 
the prospective customers. Besides this, ENERGO- 
INVEST has participated in a number of adjudi- 
cations for power transmission lines, 


In order to get the best possible results in the 
export trade ENERGOINVEST operates not only 
through its own export offices but also through other 
well-established export organizations and associations. 


INFORMATIONS: 


ENERGOINVEST 


Sarajevo i 


Address: 
SALOM ALBAHARI Street 6b 
Phones: 36-03, 35-66, 24-07, 
30-36, 57-66 
Teleprinter: 04105 
i P.O. Box: 158 


REPRESENTATIVE IN BELGRADE: 


Address: Nemanjina 18 
Phones : 25-731, 23-939 
Teleprinter: 01202 


Chronicle of Political Events 


January 15 — President Josip Broz Tito received Ni- 
kola Minéev, Secretary of State for Finance on 
the eve of his’ voyage to Pakistan and India, 
and Krste Crvenkovski, the chief of the Yugo- 
slav cultural delegation to visit the Sudan. 


January 20 — The presidency of the Permanent Con- 
ference of Towns convened at a session in Za- 
greb. It was decided on this occasion to hoid 
the next annual convention of this organization 
from May 13 to 15 in Banja Luka. 


January 21 — It was decided at a session of the 
Executive Committee of the Central Committee 
of the Veterans’ Federation to establish a fund 
for the social activities of this organization. 


January 24 — President Josip Broz Tito sent a greet- 
ings message to the Second All-African 
People’s Conference in Tunis. 


January 26 — The Fifth Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee of the Yugoslav People’s Youth was 
attended also by the chairmen of the People’s 
Youth district committees and the representa- 
tives of the Students’ Union. The President of 
the People’s Youth, Mika Tripalo, submitted a 
report on the social-political problems of youth 
and its principal tasks. After the discussion the 
Plenary Session was addressed by Petar Stam- 
bolié, member of the Executive Committee of 
the Central Committee of the Yugoslav League 
of Communists. 


January 26 — Svetozar Vukmanovié, President of the 
Central Council of the Yugoslav Trade Unions, 
returned to Belgrade after a visit to the Soviet 
Union. During his stay in Moscow, Vukmanovi¢ 
was also received by Premier Khrushchev. 


January 27 — The Central Committee of the Yugoslav 
Woodworkers’ Union convened at a plenary 
session. 


Our New Contributors 


ABDEL KHALEK HASSUNA, Secretary-General 
of the Arab League. Former Secretary-General 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Minister of Egypt before unification with 
Syria. 

DR. PREDRAG NIKOLIC, jurist, since 1945 
Counsellor in the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs. Dr. Nikolié is the author of many 
works published in Yugoslavia and abroad on 
various problems of international law, the 
United Nations and marine transport. 


DIMITRIJE BAJALICA, Vice-President of Yugo- 
slav Central Cooperative Union. Member of the 
Central Committee of the Socialist Alliance of 
Working People of : Bosnia-Herzegovina. After 
the liberation Bajalica was appointed member 
of the Federal Yugoslav Control Commission, 
and later assumed the post of Secretary of the 


Committee for Farm Cooperatives and Assistant 
Minister of Agriculture. He is the author of 
many articles on agriculture and the co- 
operative movement in Yugoslavia. 


Diplomatic Diary 


January 18 — President Josip Broz Tito received Zvon- 
ko Grahek, the newly appointed Yugoslav Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to: 
Cuba who is due to leave soon on his new as- 
signment. 


January 23 — By Decree of President Josip Broz Tito, 
Arso Milatovié was appointed Yugoslav Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the ~ 


People’s Republic of Rumania. 


January 25 — The newly appointed Greek Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia, Demetre Nicolareizis, arrived in 
cases 
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